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KEEP OUR SCHOOLS FREE 


A good Resolution for the New Year and all the years. 
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opportunities to serve your needs. 


Our sincere appreciation to the school people of Tennessee for 
their wonderful patronage during the past year. We look for- 


ward with confidence to the New Year and hope to have many 
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COAL’S ROLE IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
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| Huge stock piles of coal such as this are a natural 


| part of every industrial landscape...for nearly every— 
_ thing that America makes and uses is made from 
coal or with power generated by coal. 


Last year America used 476 million tons of bitumi- 
nous coal. This coal made steel, cement, electricity 
—provided power for locomotives, and heat for 
homes. Everywhere you look coal’s at work! 











Use of coal is increasing —In fifty years America’s Plenty of coal for future needs—America’s coal 

annual need for coal has increased by 300 million tons. reserves are so huge that they are virtually inexhaust- 

Now it takes 4 times as many tons of coal as tons of food ible. And to supply this coal America has the world’s 

to meet the nation’s energy requirements. It is esti- most productive and efficient coal industry. For 

mated that the nation’s present coal consumption will these reasons coal will continue to be a vital in- 

double within the next 25 years! gredient in building a better life for generations to 
come. 


Coal touches every phase of daily life—Each of 
us makes use of coal in some form every day. Coal gen- 
erates about one half of America’s heat, power, and 
light, and it takes a ton of coal to make every ton of 
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wil * a ° * 7 “CLASS REPORT,” a new 16-page booklet, 
steel. Coal is also a basic source of such thin gs as nylon, 1 Sistreted th teint tor wenrealine antes \ 
perfumes, drugs, plastics. Making all the things America ! May be used as basis of class unit on coal. i 
uses requires almost four tons of coal a year for each For specimen copy and list of other free teaching aids, i 
a3 2 write to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational De- i 
ane, ee and child in the country | partment, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. I 
| (PLEASE PRINT) i 
I Name ! 
! 1 
BITUMINOUS & COAL 1 Street 

l , 

BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE City Zone__State : 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION ; alias j 
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Among the many valuable serv- 
ices which Binney & Smith Co. 
offers to teachers are— 


ART WORKSHOPS 


Free in-service 3-day (15 hours) 
sessions conducted by highly 
trained art consultants. For infor- 
mation write Dept. ST. 


Sinner & Smitn Go. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 





1’ Read Lightly 
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KNOX COUNTY BOOK CO. 


) 711 Gay St. SW_ Ph. 6-1188 
Knoxville 3, Tenn. 








Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


a so, with Tennyson, -we again 
welcome a brand new year. The 
conventional thing, we guess, is to consider 
resolutions. Of course, we'll make them. 
Did we ever fail? The list grows longer, 
longer. We're inspired as we've never 
been before. And then, it’s as inevitable as 
landing near a chewing gum smacker at 
the movies, we’ve forgotten all about them 
and lapsed back into our same old ways. 
Our intentions were good. We did so 
want to improve, but what happened? The 
time has come when we're dubious about 
taking up the time to make resolutions. 
A resolution made at the beginning of the 
year can be obsolete by the end of that 
same year. Civilization is moving at such 
a rapid rate that by the time we convince 
ourselves that certain changes would be 
desirable, the changes we had proposed 
are no good at all. Why don't we, in- 
dividually and collectively, resolve to 
catch up with ourselves and do some of 
the things we haven't had time for in the 
past? 

What would you do if you had time 
on your hands? A silly question to ask 
teachers, isn’t it? But we're an imaginative 
lot, so let’s let go and daydream! Would 
you reread one of the classics that you en- 
joyed years ago, or would you choose 
something hot off the press? Would you 
catch up on a neglected hobby that’s been 
pushed out of your life by paper grading 
and committee meetings? Or would you 
be just plain bored? 

The things we do with our leisure time 
reflect the kind of people we are. Our 
reading habits tell better than words 
whether we are lazy or alert, serious- 
minded or flippant. We wonder what per- 
centage of the population reads _ the 
editorial pages of the daily paper. Teach- 
ers and other adults have criticized chil- 
dren severely for spending too much time 
on comic books, and indeed, they consti- 
tute a serious problem for teachers and 
parents. But is it surprising that they 
waste time on comic books when we read 
in the newspaper that last summer the 
Queen Elizabeth was docked several hours 
over time in a European port while the 
hundreds of tons of comic books were 
being unloaded for the military personnel 
in Europe? One former schoolteacher who 
was curious about the consumption of 
comic books kept score in her grocery 
store as they were bought. She claimed 
that for every comic book bought by a 
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child, about five were bought by adults, 
One young wife came in complaining that 
it was going to be necessary for her and 
her husband to spend the evening at home 
and she just had to have something to 
read. She bought five comic books which 
she hoped would be enough to last through 
the evening. Notice your fellow passsen- 
gers on busses and trains and see what 
percentage of them are engrossed in comic 
books. If you haven't noticed it before, 
you'll be surprised. 

In spite of the speed with which our 
modern world moves, the growing tendency 
is to provide every citizen with more and 
more leisure. Whether or not this is good 
is, perhaps, debatable. Our problem re- 
mains. What can we do to help students 
learn how to use the time that is theirs? 
How can the reading standards of the 
general public be raised? How can we help 
students find a sense of values that will 
enable them to adapt to changes before 
it is too late? Call it a resolution or what 
you may, we believe that now is a good 
time to reconsider these questions. 


AD you realized that just month af- 

ter next we'll be seeing each other 
again at the state convention. We do 
hope you're planning to come and attend 
the meetings. And may we be the first 
to reissue you a_ personal invitation to 
visit us at your TEA headquarters? 

There are many things about a c»n- 
vention that make it enjoyable and worth- 
while. The speakers who bring us words 
of wisdom and inspiration, though they 
are not all of the program by any means, 
are worth listening to. And that is exactly 
what we do not do. This would be a good 
year to decide that we will practice a bit 
more the manners that we preach to our 
students—attend the meetings and _ stay 
put! It is extremely confusing and even 
annoying to those who wish to listen to 
have people moving in and out during an 
address. Nor is this habit of ours exactly 
complimentary to the guest speakers. We 
wonder how a teacher would feel if a 
class got up a few at a time and left 
during a lesson in order to beat the crowd 
to the cafeteria. 

The sectional meetings often give us a 
chance to express ourselves informally. 
Some notes jotted down in advance might 
help you remember something you have 
done this year that is worth sharing in a 
group discussion. 

We wouldn't overlook the pleasure that 
comes with the social aspect of our con- 
ventions. Rubbing shoulders with our 
fellow teachers and seeing friends we 
haven't seen for a long time give us a 
thrill of well being and belonging. And 
who knows? Maybe we'll sneak off and 
buy a new Easter outfit to surprise the 
folks back home! 
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The photograph of the snow scene in the Smokies is made available 
through the courtesy of the Tennessee State Department of Conser- 
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Dew Vear Greeting 


To 


ALL SCHOOL TEACHERS 
And 
ADMINISTRATORS 





Our entire staff wishes for you the 
most pleasant and most prosperous 


year you have ever experienced. 











We thank you for your patronage and look forward to 
serving you even more effectively in 1958. 


Write for information on any of your school needs. 


116-118 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH 
Telephone—6-1464 





NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT 


As a member of the National Association of State Sec- 
retaries of Teachers Associations, your secretary has had 
the opportunity to associate with those who represent 
teachers from every state in the Union and Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. We have discussed our prob- 
lems, our needs and our accomplishments. While we are 
far down the list in per capita expenditures, we are 
doing a commendable job on the money we have to 
spend. When we consider the value received for the 
money spent, results in our state compare favorably with 
any other place. 


Morale of Teachers 


Morale of teachers in our state has never been higher. 
There is a spirit of good will, helpfulness, and kind feel- 
ing among most of our teachers which is conducive to 
better things for the boys and girls. There is a profes- 
sional spirit which brings about better work in our local, 
state, and national education associations. There is a 
growing respect for our code of ethics which makes for 
better relationship among the teachers, principals, su- 
pervisors, and superintendents. There is less bickering, 
less jealousy, less friction. There is greater respect for 
the ones with whom we work; greater appreciation and 
understanding of the problems of our fellow-workers; a 
greater desire to work cooperatively. 

All these things are good and our teachers are mani- 
festing a wonderful spirit. They are doing more on less 
than almost any group of people in our state. 


The Superintendent 

There has been a heavy turnover among our super- 
intendents, twenty-three new ones taking office on Sep- 
tember 1. In spite of this turnover, in spite of the 
increased duties and responsibilities of the office, our 
superintendents are serving well. None of us would ap- 
prove everything done by the administration in any 
school system. Each superintendent would be the first 
to admit that improvements could be made. However, 
we are working at the job and we believe that we are 
getting as much for the money we have to spend as 
most places. ‘ 

The superintendents in session at Gatlinburg in De- 
cember manifested a spirit of friendliness and coopera- 
tiveness which was most encouraging. They shared their 
experiences and their problems with each other. They 
were seeking information and help in solving the ad- 
ministrative problems to the end that the schools could 
operate most effectively. 

On what were they working? They were trying to find 
solutions to problems of financing the schools; to dis- 
cover better administrative practices; to further the 
curriculum program; and to solve the many problems 
which they face. It was good to see the unselfish spirit 
in which they worked. 

It was also good to see the superintendents and the 
staff of the State Department of Education work so well 
together. This staff works diligently with all school 
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officials, boards of education, superintendents, super- 
visors and attendance teachers. Together they can do 
much toward the solution of the many problems we face. 


The Retiring Commissioner 


The Commissioner of Education, as the head of the 
public school system, has a great responsibility for the 
professional spirit which may or may not exist among the 
school personnel. The fact that we do have such a fine 
spirit among our people is due in no small measure to 
Commissioner J. A. Barksdale. Mr. Barksdale has a 
wonderful professional spirit himself, and he has a way of 
instilling such a spirit in others. 

He has worked quietly and effectively since he has 
been in office. He has been sympathetic and understand- 
ing with all school people, be they great or small. He 
has not assumed an attitude of knowing all but rather he 
has sought the advice and counsel of his fellow workers. 
He has not presumed to “hand down” a program but 
rather he and his staff have worked from the bottom up 
to arrive at programs which represent the cooperative 
efforts of all. This is good administration and excellent 
leadership. 

The school people of the state appreciate the un- 
selfish, untiring efforts of Commissioner Barksdale and 
wish him well in his future endeavors. 


The New Commissioner 


Commissioners of Education change rather often in 
Tennessee. But with all the changes, we have had 
excellent Commissioners. The new Commissioner will be 
not exception. 

Quill E. Cope brings to the Commissioner's office a 
broad experience and a rich background of training. He 
has had experience in the classrooms of both elementary 
and high schools. He has had experience as an adminis- 
trator, serving as principal of a high school, as a county 
superintendent, and more recently as an associate pro- 
fessor of school administration. His experience is all that 
could be asked. 

His training compares favorably with his experience. 
He is a product of the public schools. He is a graduate of 
a state college, of Peabody college, and holds a Doctorate 
from New York University. Those who know Dr. Cope 
best know him to be a sincere, honest gentleman. We 
know him as a man who has dedicated his life to the 
work of education. We know him to be a man who 
exemplifies a true professional spirit. We know him as 
a hard worker, one who will give his best to the job he 
will assume. 

In Quill Cope we have a Commissioner who has a 
combination of rare qualities which equip him for this 
position—keen intelligence, sound judgment, sympathetic 
understanding, and a desire to treat everyone with con- 
sideration and fairness. We predict a fine administration 
for him and we feel that the wonderful professional 
spirit which now prevails will be continued and im- 


proved. 








An Introduction by Mr. Barksdale 


HAVE an opportunity in this ap- 
pearance this morning to do 
something which, so far as I know, 
no other man who has held this office 
has had an opportunity to do. I am 
pleased that I have the opportunity. 
About two and one-half years ago 
I was called one day about 1:00 and 
asked to make an appearance at the 
office of the Chief Executive. The 
conference was not too long. When I 
walked away from there I had ac- 
cepted the responsibility of becom- 
ing in a short time what is known 
throughout this nation as the chief 
state school officer in a political sub- 
division. 

I am quite certain that in the 
years of my life to that hour I 
had never had anything happen to 
me which created inside me the 
spirit or feeling of humility which I 
had as I walked down that hill. It 
was not in any sense a feeling of 
fear because I felt at that time as I 
do today; that I knew the public 
school people in this State, the peo- 
ple who were at the State Depart- 
ment of Education, enough of the 
lay citizenry of the State to know 
that there was no reason to have a 
feeling of fear. 

I believed then, as I do this morn- 
ing, that the proper sort of a pro- 
gram of education is the only thing 
that stands between this nation and 
complete destruction. Either we will 
accomplish what we have said we 
believe should be accomplished in 
educating a generation of children 
year after year as they leave the 
public schools to a complete under- 
standing of the problems of this 
world and a means of solving those 
problems, or as a nation, such as you 
and I have enjoyed through the 
years and our forefathers dreamed 
about, will cease to exist. Because if 
we reduce our existence to a matter 
of power and numbers of people we 
have no chance to survive. Our only 
solution lies in our people knowing 
and understanding and wanting 
to solve the problems of humanity. I 
have never felt, nor do I this morn- 
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ing, that the problems of the world 
are political nor are they economic. 
They are bound up in the living 
flesh of the two billion souls who in- 
habit the surface of this earth. If that 
is true, education is our only answer. 
1 feel that within this State, across 
the board, we have 23,000 men and 
women in more than 4,000 schools 
who are conscientiously approaching 
those things which I have in mind 
and which you have in mind. 

I have enjoyed enormously the op- 
portunity which I have had in com- 
ing to know the operation of this 
school system in the manner which 
has been mine. I have never felt at 
any time that I did not have your 
complete cooperation and _ under- 
standing. That applies not only to 
school superintendents, but it ap- 
plies to college and university presi- 
dents, members of their staffs, the 
State Board of Education, the peo- 
ple of the Department and all of you 
with whom it has been my privilege 
to work. I can conscientiously say 
that it has been the finest profession- 
al experience of my life, and I say 
that fully conscious of the many, 
many mistakes which I have made. 
But in the making of them you have 
understood so thoroughly and com- 
pletely that even they have failed 
to make me unhappy, and after hav- 
ing had the experience of serving in 
that office I feel that the office is set 
up as it should be—that all of the 
things which clear through there 
should continue to clear through 
there, and that is being said with a 
full and complete knowledge that no 
one man can ever sit there and com- 
pletely understand everything that 
comes through, but there will be 
enough of you who are interested 
and able, who will help him to the 
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point where it will still have the 
proper operation. 

I have said all of those things to 
come to a place where it is my 
privilege to present to you the man 
who, within a few weeks, will under- 
take for you the same operation 
which I have undertaken. I have 
known him as you have known him 
through the years. His problems 
have been the same as my problems 
and yours have been—that of at- 
tempting to operate a school system, 
school and classroom in such a man- 
ner that the youngsters who pass 
through there would be in some way 
or another better prepared to do this 
thing which we feel must be done. 
He can with every confidence ap- 
proach the task because he will re- 
ceive from you and the other people 
in the State the same sort of coopera- 
tion and understanding which I have 
received. It cannot be other than 
that. If it ceases to be that, it ceases 
to be education and becomes an 
ideology. 

I have a very great pleasure and 
privilege in presenting to you Dr. 
Quill E. Cope, who will assume re- 
sponsibility for the chief state school 
office in this State sometime in Jan- 
uary, 1953. 


Early in December at their conference at Gatlinburg, the Su- 
perintendents heard Mr. J. A. Barksdale introduce his suc- 
eessor, Dr. Quill E. Cope. In response to that introduction, 
Dr. Cope made his first address as the next commissioner. In 
these articles we give you the addresses of Mr. Barksdale and 
Dr. Cope which were made at that time. 
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A Message From the New Commissioner 


consider it a great honor to suc- 
] ceed J. A. Barksdale as Commis- 
sioner of Education. Tennessee has 
been fortunate in that they have had 
his leadership during the past few 
years and I would like to say this 
that Tennessee needs J. A. Barksdale 
in her public school system. He is a 
man of understanding; a man who 
has had a broad experience that this 
State cannot afford to lose and I 
appreciate the fact that you invited 
me to appear on this program and 
introduce me this morning. My emo- 
tions are somewhat mingled. I can 
say from the depth of my heart that 
there is no group in the State that I 
feel closer to than this group. I know 
something of your problems and so 
for that reason I am particularly 
happy to have a chance to talk with 
you this morning. I approach this 
task and challenge ahead with a 
deep sense of humility and sense of 
responsibility. I have no illusions of 
grandeur about the task ahead. 


If you had told me last Saturday 
that this Saturday I would have been 
designated as Governor Frank Clem- 
ent’s Commissioner of Education, I 
would have said that you were crazy. 
In fact I was practically the only 
school man in the State whose name 
had not been prominently mentioned 
for the job, so you can imagine my 
surprise last Wednesday afternoon as 
I was visiting McMinn County High 
School at Athens, Tennessee, when I 
received a telephone call from Mr. 
Eddie Friar inviting me to come to 
Nashville for a conference with Gov- 
ernor-elect Frank Clement regarding 
the Commissionership of Education. 

I had this conference on Thursday 
morning. The first question I asked 
Governor Clement was whether or 
not Commissioner Barksdale had 
been eliminated from consideration. 
He replied in the affirmative. I asked 
him if others whose names had been 
prominently mentioned by the press 
had been eliminated. Again he re- 
plied in the affirmative. I might say 
here that I firmly believe that there 
are many school men in Tennessee 
who can do this job better than I. 


We then discussed the Commis- 
sionership and the problems ahead 
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of us. Governor Clement made no 
specific commitments to me concern- 
ing his educational program. He 
asked me if I was interested in the 
position, but did not offer me the 
job. He asked me to consider all 
the implications and give him my de- 
cision at the earliest possible date. 
I gave him that decision on Saturday 
morning . I left this conference with 
Governor Clement with three dis- 
tinct impressions: 

1. That here is a man who is 
straight forward, sincere, hon- 
est, and courageous. 

2. That here is a man determined 
to do the best possible job that 
can be done for the boys and 
girls of Tennessee in terms of 
the resources available. 

8. That here is a man whose only 
concern in the Commissioner- 
ship is to get a person whose 
only interest is the welfare of 
the educational program of the 
State of Tennessee. He ex- 
pressed this sentiment in his 
statement released to United 
Press Service: “In making my 
decision I have been guided by 
what I feel will be in the best 
interest of the students of Ten- 
nessee. I have done my think- 
ing not only as governor, but 
as the father of three children, 
one of whom is in school at this 
time.” 

I might say here that this philoso- 
phy is closely related to my own 
personal beliefs. I believe that public 
education exists for the purpose of 
bringing about the maximum possi- 
ble growth in its participants and 
that all facilities should be directed 
to this end. I have for some years 
followed the policy, when making 
important decisions concerning edu- 
cational matters of asking myself one 
question, “What would I do if this 
was my own son?” 

On the past Saturday morning, I 
had a conference with President 
Brehm of the University of Tennes- 
see, who had been out of the State, 
and asked him if he would grant me 
a leave of absence. When I had 
presented the proposition to him he 
replied that “If your services are 


needed by the State of Tennessee 
and by the incoming administration, 
and if you are willing to serve, the 
University has no alternative except 
to let you serve. The University has 
a responsibility to the State as a 
whole and we always try to fulfill 
that responsibility.” Then he added: 
“I will impose one requirement if 
you accept the position. You will 
accept the position with the clear 
understanding that you are not a 
representative of the University of 
Tennessee, and that you will serve all 
phases of the public school system 
alike.” Dean N. E. Fitzgerald, Dean 
of the College of Education, and 
Dr. Orin B. Graff, Head of the De- 
partment of Education Administra- 
tion and Supervision, had previously 
said substantially the same thing 
when discussing my leave of absence. 
Of course, I would not have accepted 
the job under any other condition. 
Under these conditions, I was 
granted a leave of absence from the 
University of Tennessee. 

I accepted the Commissionership 
with no false illusions concerning the 
responsibilities ahead because: 

1. I have personally known every 
Commissioner of Education 
from Walter D. Cocking in 1933 
through J. A. Barksdale in 1952. 
The list of names, Cocking, 
Bass, “Jack” Smith, Harvill, 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Better TV For Children 


AM going to assume that every 

one of you who reads this article 
has seen television. Either you own 
a television set, or occasionally you 
go to a neighbor’s house to watch 
one of the sixteen million sets al- 
ready in use in this country. 

And you have noticed, haven't 
you, how children are fascinated by 
what they see on the end of the pic- 
ture tube? Little children will sit by 
the hour, even when watching pro- 
grams intended for adults. 

A child’s attention is easily cap- 
tured by the sight of a vigorous 
action accompanied by sound. The 
child doesn’t have to understand the 
action to be held spellbound by it. 
And the more gory and hair-raising 
the scene is, the more the child is 
thrilled and probably the better he 
likes it. So powerful is the hold of 
television upon little children that 
mothers all over this country are 
using the television set as a not-so- 
cheap baby sitter and as a simple 
substitute for the kind of planned 
recreation and home life that is im- 
portant for a child’s development. A 
television set on a rainy day is as 
much a life-saver for mother as a 
pressure cooker is for a new bride. 
Both devices are wonderful aids, but 
if used too often or exclusively they 
stifle initiative and surfeit the con- 
sumer. 

Perhaps you have heard of the lit- 
tle boy who ended his prayers one 
night this way: “Well,” he said, 
“that’s the story, Lord. Glad we 
could get together.” You see, he 
had been watching John Cameron 
Swayze's newscast. The story illus- 
trates the power of the stimulus of 
television to children, as well as to 
parents. 

Television is a marvelous inven- 
tion, with enormous and_breath- 
taking possibilities for good—for the 
education and information and en- 
tertainment of everybody. The prob- 
lem is how to achieve these possi- 
bilities. 
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FELIX C. ROBB 


Dean of Instruction 
George Peabody College 


Scope of TV 


The effective radius of transmis- 
sion today is not more than a hun- 
dred miles, sometimes not that far. 
But in a few more years the United 
States will have more television 
stations, with greater power, many 
of them in the smaller communities. 
Then, the world and all that it con- 
notes will truly have been brought 
into our living rooms. Remembering 
the bad shows as well as the good 
programs we have seen on television, 
this business of bringing the whole 
world into our homes is indeed awe- 
some. Not the least of the problems 
which will grow as television ma- 
tures is the level of taste represented 
by the advertisements of commercial 
sponsors. These advertisements pay 
the bills, but in so doing they con- 
sume an average of one minute out 
of every five and they make indeli- 
ble impressions, particularly upon 
children. 

A much publicized analysis of tel- 
evision programs in Los Angeles was 
made last year by a group of people 
who sat in front of their sets from 
six to nine o'clock every night for a 
week. They wanted to know to what 
extent certain undesirable forms of 
behavior were being fed to young- 
sters during the most popular view- 
ing hours for children. Here’s what 
they found that the menu included: 
91 murders (one of them by ex- 
plosion), 7 stage coach holdups, 3 
kidnappings, 19 thefts, 4 burglaries, 
2 cases of arson, and 2 jail breaks. 

But don’t sell television short. It 
not only influences our attitudes and 
behavior, it reflects those things. We 
who view television must assume 
some of the responsibility. And we 
must recognize on the positive side 
of the ledger the marvelous truth 
and accuracy of an event televised 


as it occurs. As television moves 
into political conventions, state cap- 
itols, and city councils—we will find 
it exerting a powerful influence for 
better government and better citi- 
zenship. Newscasts, public service 
programs of religious and educa- 
tional nature, great pageants from 
the concert stage and the theater, 
and notable events in our daily his- 
tory—all these comprise a rich cul- 
tural experience. 


Education Via TV 


We hear a lot of talk about educa- 
tion by television. What are its pos- 
sibilities? Here are some of the basic 
facts. You are entitled to know them 
and to draw your own conclusions. 

Back in September of 1948, the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion issued a “freeze order” holding 
in abeyance all applications for con- 
struction of new television stations. 
This was done in order to establish 
a sound national policy for the allo- 
cation of licenses. The result was a 
new Table of Assignments an- 
nounced last April. Under this plan 
of allocation at least 2,000 new tele- 
vision stations, but not many more 
than that, may find space on the air 
for their operations. The big tech- 
nical problem has been to provide 
adequate separations between sta- 
tions to prevent their interfering 
with one another. 

Of the 2,053 new channel alloca- 
tions, 242 channels have been tem- 
porarily reserved for the establish- 
ment of non-commercial educational 
television stations. This represents 
about 12% of the available spectrum. 
Here is a new departure and a sur- 
prising break for education. But will 
educational institutions be able to 
finance these stations which will not 
be permitted to earn money from 
advertising? In the wealthier insti- 
tutions and localities it will be pos- 
sible. But it is doubtful that full 
utilization of channels reserved for 
education can take place. An edu- 
cational television station costs from 
$100,000 to $350,000 to build and the 
annual cost of operating it might 
average $100,000. At the date of this 
writing, the FCC has received four- 
teen applications to construct and 
operate educational stations. In ad- 
dition, six colleges and universities 


(Continued on page 22) 
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FACING UP 
TO THE 
BIG ISSUES 


RALPH W. TYLER 


University of Chicago 

As told to Emma Scott 

Editor, Journal of Arkansas Educa- 
tion 


HE ordinary day-by-day con- 

cerns of education are pressing, 
immediate, and urgent. We think of 
them as we teach; we speak of them 
in our meetings and discussions; and 
we write about them in our publica- 
itons. 

In the classroom, how shall we 
teach effectively this or that subject? 
How shall we create a happy, stim- 
ulating, learning atmosphere? How 
shall we deal with the great differ- 
ences in aptitude and opportunity 
represented in our pupils? How shall 
we over-come by our own ingenuity 
the inadequacies in physical equip- 
ment and instructional materials? 

In the community, how can we be 
fair, sincere, effective interpreters of 
the school’s program? How can we 
use the resources of our town or 
neighborhood to enrich and make 
more meaningful the teaching which 
we do? What is our role as con- 
tributing citizens to the democratic 
functioning of our community? 

In the profession, how can we im- 
prove standards of preparation and 
Service? What can we do toward 
better working conditions—teacher 
load, sick leave, tenure? How can 
salaries be made more nearly ade- 
quate? How can we encourage 
capable young people to become 
teachers? 
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We need to get perspective 


on the big forces and issues 


which underlie the pressing 


immediate problems in education 














Attitudes develop wherever the child is 


All of these problems are valid, 
and all deserve a place on our list of 
things to worry about and to try to 
seek solutions for. At the same time 
it is often useful to raise our per- 
spectives a bit in order to get a more 
comprehensive view of education, 
the big forces at work in it and on it, 
which not only create but also help 
us understand and solve the im- 
mediate pressures and concerns 
which we feel. At a recent meeting 
of education editors Dr. Ralph Tyler, 
Dean of the Division of Social Sci- 
ences, University of Chicago helped 
us get this sort of perspective on 
some of the big issues which we as 
educators must meet and deal with. 


Liberation or Conformity 


Some of the issues will be new and 
will have come into the picture as a 
result of technological and sociologi- 
cal change in our society. At least 
one of them is not new, and that is 
the one which Dr. Tyler described 


as the “eternal” conflict between two 
concepts of education. Under one 
concept, education is seen as a liber- 
ating influence which frees people to 
analyze, study, and react to situa- 
tions as they arise. Under the other, 
education becomes the training of 
people to conform. Under the one, 
the learning experience consists of 
problem solving; under the other, it 
is the memorization of factual knowl- 
edge. Under one, the past is im- 
portant in contributing experiences 
and information which will help 
solve today’s problems; under the 
other, the past is revered—not simply 
its ideas and values, but its forms 
and customs as well. 

This conflict between two con- 
cepts of education has a real urgency 
for us when we remind ourselves 
that our world has changed and will 
continue to change and that the pos- 
sibility of the existence of a free so- 
ciety depends upon the ability of 
that society to meet and understand 
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changes as they come. Living in such 
a society is a difficult, daring adven- 
ture. Helping boys and girls learn 
how to live happy and satisfying 
lives in such a society is still more 
daring and difficult. And even teach- 
ers who subscribe to the basic con- 
cept of education as a liberating 
force sometimes doubt the possibility 
of teaching in a problem-solving way 
for a world whose only constant is 
change. For those teachers, and for 
others who admit the desirability but 
doubt the possibility of such teach- 
ing, there may be some encourage- 
ment in pointing out what we know 
can be done because it already has 
been done. 


New Light on Problem Solving 


In the first place, students can be 
taught to clarify the problems which 
confront them. A problem which 
arises as a difficulty or confusion can 
be analyzed into its component parts. 
Only then can it be tackled and 
solved. Young children, as well as 
adults, have both the need and the 
ability to learn and practice this 
technique. 

In the second place, we are learn- 
ing in our problem solving to use 
concepts, that is, certain over-all 
ways of looking at problems which 
make them intelligible. If we are 
concerned, for example, with the 
problem of increased cost of living, 
we can think in terms of such con- 
cepts as supply and demand, avail- 
ability, purchasing power, and 
production—all of them terms which 
we have had to learn, all of them 
concepts which help us deal with the 
problem at hand. These concepts 
are more important permanent re- 
sults of our learning than the spe- 
cific details about the problem which 
we usually need to get at the time we 
attack it. 

One difficulty in connection with 
this kind of thinking about problems 
is that not all teachers have thought 
of their own field in terms of the con- 
cepts involved. Some English teach- 
ers find it difficult to distinguish 
between the importance of the basic 
idea of communication and of the 
capitalization of a word or of a par- 
ticular matter of English usage. 
There are science teachers who con- 
tinue to exhaust themselves and their 
students in the accumulation of 
scientific details rather than in the 
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provision of experiences out of which 
students can build up basic concepts 
of science and the scientific method. 
In spite of the difficulties involved, 
however, students are learning more 
effective ways of thinking about 
problems. 

They are learning, too, the meth- 
ods of attacking problems which are 
appropriate to the major fields. We 
do not use the same method of at- 
tack in dealing with a problem of 
science as we do in dealing with a 
problem in literature, or music, or 
sociology. One of the ways in which 
we become more proficient in work- 
ing out the questions which confront 
us is through understanding and ap- 
plying in a particular situation the 
appropriate method of attack. 

These things which we have been 
learning about problem solving are, 
of course, worse than useless in the 
kind of education which sees as its 
task the simple passing on of the 
preferences of the past. But in a con- 
cept of education as a force. which 
liberates man’s potentialities to deal 
with a changing world, it is some- 
times good to know that we have 
been making progress in learning 
and teaching how to recognize, an- 
alyze, and solve problems. 


; Parents are Teachers 


We are beginning to know, too, 
that not all learning takes place in 
the classroom, and in that connection 
a second big consideration confronts 
us. It is the re-examination of the 
role of teacher, parent, and com- 
munity in teaching the child. The 
nature of the home experience of the 
child, we know, makes a big differ- 
ence in his school progress. There 
is, for example, a close relationship 
between certain elements of the 
child’s home environment and the 
ease with which he learns to read. 
The presence or absence of books in 
the home, the vocabulary and con- 
versation which he hears, whether or 
not he has had stories read to him— 
all of these influences, he brings with 
him when he comes to school, and 
all of them are important in de- 
termining how quickly he is ready to 
read and how well he learns. 

In a more general way, we can 
point out also that if the child comes 
from a curiosity-stimulating home 
environment where living room and 
dining room table serve both adults 


and children as a clearing house for 
ideas and experiences gathered dur- 
ing the day, he is much more likely 
to “take” to school than one whose 
home has not provided such oppor- 
tunities. 

The community also counts in the 
kind of education which a child jis 
able to get, and it has a definite re- 
sponsibility for the reduction of some 
of the distractions and experiences 
for bad learning which abound in 
many communities. On the positive 
side, it has the obligation of supple- 
menting with parks, recreation, mu- 
seums, and concerts the educational 
opportunities which the school is 
able to provide. Parents, and the 
wider community as well, need to 
realize further that the educational 
job cannot be done simply by put- 
ting more money into the educa- 
tional and cultural agencies of the 
community, 

Adequate financial support is im- 
portant, of course, but even more 
important is that the adults of the 
community give their time and 
thought and energy to creating a 
neighborhood in which children can 
develop into healthy, well-balanced 
personalities. The school cannot 
shoulder the whole responsibility for 
this job, nor does it deserve the en- 
tire blame for the inadequacies of 
the present generation. Much has 
been said of late about the absence 
of moral and spiritual values in our 
national life, and it has been easy 
to blame the school and to call upon 
the school to do something about it. 
The building of right attitudes is 
not a six-hour a day, nine-month a 
year, twelve year proposition. It 
takes place wherever the child is, 
and everything counts. It is a job to 
be done by the entire community. 


Meeting the Teacher Shortage 


A third situation which educators 
and other citizens must face up to 
and try to work out is the increasing 
teacher shortage with which we are 
confronted. That the shortage is seri- 
ous, all literature has pointed out, 
and the increasing national pressure 
on manpower is not going to make it 
easier in the next five or six years. 

Up to now as we have faced this 
problem, we have tried to find the 
answer in a teacher recruitment pro- 
gram to bring more young people 
into the profession. We have worked 
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The impact of television . . 


through Future Teacher organiza- 
tions, in high schools and colleges 
to increase the number of boys and 
girls planning to go into teaching. 
However, at the same time that we 
are trying to recruit students into 
the profession, large numbers, at- 
tracted by good salaries in defense 
work, are dropping out of college. 
There are not now enough people in 
college to meet the demands. When 
the figure representing the number 
of teachers needed is placed against 
the ones representing the various 
sources of supply, it is easy to see 
that the problem cannot be solved 
simply by making the profession 
more attractive to young people. 
Even if we were one hundred per 
cent successful in that undertaking, 
we still should not have the number 
of teachers needed to replace those 
leaving the classroom because of re- 
tirement, to take care of increased 
enrollments, and to man the new 
classroom units. 

Perhaps there is some other alter- 
native. It may be that we could do 
some creative experimentation on 
ways to work with children. Perhaps 
there is another formula besides the 
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. is terrific 


familiar one of thirty pupils to one 
teacher. We do know from industry 
and from experiments in nursing ed- 
ucation during the war that teams of 
people with various degrees of train- 
ing can work together in such a way 
as to provide learning experiences 
for much larger groups of people 
than would be possible on the thirty 
to one formula. 

This is a possibility which would 
require wide and thorough experi- 
mentation, but the idea itself is not 
far-fetched, that at certain places in 
the educational process those more 
trained can be helped by those less 
trained as they work in the school 
with children and youth. This idea 
of teams made up of people of vary- 
ing degrees of skill and training is 
not proposed as an absolute answer 
to our problem of not enough teach- 
ers. The point to be made here is 
that we cannot take care of the 
teacher shortage simply by pleading 
for more people to enter the profes- 
sion. We need to think creatively 
about ways to use to the very best 
advantage the teacher-power we now 
have or that we see available in the 
next few years. 


Putting TV to Work 


Technology and invention have 
brought to education one of the big 
problems with which it must wrestle 
in the years just ahead. Television 
has certainly changed things in the 
school. With the certain expansion 
of the industry to include all sections 
of the country, it will soon have to 
be taken into account everywhere. 
The impact of television on the home 
life of the nation is terrific. In this 
situation it is the responsibility of 
the school to discover the effects of 
television so that we do not delay as 
long as we did with radio in seeing 
that youngsters are given some aid 
in using it. Unless some study and 
direction are given to the developing 
of discriminating taste in the choos- 
ing of programs, commercial televi- 
sion will continue to be what it now 
is to many children—simply an 
opiate which keeps them immobile 
and squinting in their chairs when 
they might better be engaged in 
some active, socializing enterprise. 

Aside from the task of educating 
people to the more intelligent critical 
use and judgment of commercial 
television, the schools have also an- 
other great obligation so far as this 
powerful medium is concerned. We 
must learn how to use it effectively 
in education. 

Educational agencies waged a vig- 
orous fight to have television chan- 
nels allotted to education. We won 
the fight, and we now have confront- 
ing us the mammoth undertaking of 
financing, programming, and using 
effectively those channels which have 
been allotted to us. Anyone who has 
ever observed the operation of even 
the most modest television installa- 
tion, I think is overwhelmed at the 
outlay of staff, equipment, and know- 
how involved in the use of a TV 
channel. 

The cost alone is so great that even 
in a place as large as Chicago there 
is difficulty in financing a station. In 
that city, with the building to house 
the station already donated, the esti- 
mated cost of construction and 
equipment is $486,000. To undertake 
the project at all is possible only 
through the cooperation of most of 
the educational and cultural agencies 
of the area; the universities, the 
museums, the public schools, the his- 


(Continued on page 25) 
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When You Visit 


THE STATE MUSEUM 


Recently, the Supervisor of Elementary Schools in one of 
our larger towns asked, “How should a teacher and a group 
of students prepare themselves for a visit to the state 
museum in order to get the most from the trip?” Perhaps 


you have wanted to ask the same question. 


In the follow- 


ing article we have described the exhibits in the museum 
and offered suggestions for using them to the best advan- 


tage. 


ROM July 1, 1951 to June 30, 

1952, 34,627 students from 510 
schools visited the State Museum: 
Without exception these students 
conducted themselves in an orderly 
and commendable way. Although 
many of the groups were so large 
that it was difficult to direct them in 
their efforts to see the many exhibits 
on display in the museum, they in- 
dividually sought out those things 
which interested them, and appar- 
ently enjoyed their visit. However, 
much more could be accomplished if 
the teachers knew what to expect 
and could prepare their students for 
the trip. Let’s take an imaginary 
tour right now and see what you can 
expect when you bring students to 
the museum. 


As you enter the door, may we call 
your attention to a very interesting 
display? It is a picture which shows 
agriculture, industry, churches, 
schools and happy homes. But right 
through the middle of this otherwise 
happy scene, the brute force of WAR 
has crashed, and in that space is 
shown what war brings—burned 
homes, bombed cities, and injured 
and starving people. At the bottom 
of this meaningful work of art we see 
the caption: “Mankind Taking 
Things of God from the Earth and 
Turning Them into Destruction— 
This is War.” 

Next we see a model of the USS 
Cruiser Tennessee. This is an actual 
model of the famous fighting ship 
drawn to scale. It belongs to the 
United States Navy and has been 
loaned to Tennessee for an indefinite 
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period of time, perhaps permanently. 
Before we could borrow it, the Navy 
required us to insure it for $12,500. 


World War I 


We are now approaching our 
World War I Exhibit which is said 
to be the best collection of its kind 
in the United States. Notice the pic- 
tures showing the styles of the uni- 
forms, activities of the different 
branches of service, and some actual 
battle scenes. This exhibit covers a 


HARRY WILLIAMSON 


Director, Tennessee State Museuin 


considerable portion of two corridors 
and part of our largest room. A brief 
review of the history of World War 
I would make these relics more in- 
teresting to your students. Here is 
a remarkable relief map of the 
famous Hindenburg Line. Many of 
your students’ grandfathers helped 
break this Line. By teaching them 
something of the struggle and ef- 
fort to overcome the Germans at that 
famous battle would make the dis- 
play much more meaningful to them. 


TVA 


The development of the TVA and 
its significance and the work of the 
United States Engineers is shown in 
a special exhibit in the next room. 
Here we have a model lock which 
shows how a boat can navigate in 
a river that has a series of dams 
through which it must pass. To pre- 
pare your students for this exhibit, 
you might have them read about 
the entire TVA project. If you will 
write to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority at Knoxville, Department of 





THE PIONEER CASE. Many articles belonging to Daniel Boone, James 
Robertson, and other pioneers are displayed in the case. 
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Students from the Trimble School in Obion County examining the U. S. 


Engineers’ model lock in the State Museum. 


Information and Publicity, you will 
be sent a wealth of invaluable ma- 
terial on this subject. You might also 
write to the United States Engineers, 
Information Department, Old Post 
Office Building, Nashville, and ask 
them for literature telling of the 
Cumberland River development. 


An Egyptian Mummy 


Having an Egyptian mummy in 
the room with Tennessee Historical 
relics never seemed quite appropri- 
ate, so, we have prepared an “Egyp- 
tian Room” for our old friend. Here 
are reproductions of actual paintings 
from Egyptian tombs, and also re- 
productions of sculpture that came 
directly from Egypt. This one is 
the “Scarab” a symbol of the sun- 
god Khepera. These were often 
placed on mummies as a symbol of 
resurrection. The Egyptian mummy, 
the center of attraction in this exotic 
setting, is reputed to be 3,500 years 
old, and was presented to the Ten- 
nessee Historical Society in 1858. 
Your students will find fascinating 
stories about embalming and burial 
practices in ancient Egypt. 


Tennessee Wildlife 


Our wildlife collections have just 
about outgrown the space formerly 
allotted to them which is the reason 
for their bein somewhat scattered. 
Notice that we have mounted speci- 
ments of practically all of the birds 
and most of the animals found in 
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Tennessee. Your classes might like 
to make a list of Tennessee birds 
prior to their visit here and then try 
to locate them in our display. 

We have recently completed this 
colorful exhibit of Reelfoot Lake, one 
of the “Seven Wonders” of Tennes- 
see. We have a booklet telling about 
the lake which will be sent to you 
upon request. 





Tennessee History 


The Tennessee Historical collec- 
tion fills to overflowing these two 
large rooms. Here is your chance to 
have your students do some “cram- 
ming” on Tennessee history. Pictures 
of all of the governors from Willie 
Blount and John Sevier to James P. 
Buchanan adorn these walls. Over 
here, with a number of other items 
that belonged to Old Hickory, are 
the Jackson and Lafayette swords 
for which the state recently paid 
$5,000. Remind your students that 
Andrew Johnson was a tailor, and 
they will enjoy seeing these coats 
which were made by him. And now 
you will be interested in seeing the 
goose quill pen with which President 
James K. Polk signed the bill annex- 
ing Texas. 

By all means review the story of 
the Battle of Kings Mountain, that 
all-important battle about which 
most grown people know so little. 
We have the best collection of Kings 
Mountain relics to be found, to say 
nothing of the splendid painting for 
which the Tennessee Historical So- 
ciety paid $1,500. This shows John 
Sevier and the other Tennesseans 
who gathered at Sycamore Shoals 
before the battle which proved to be 
the turning point of the Revolution. 

(Continued on page 27) 





Mrs. Blackford, Curator at the State Museum explains the Model of the 


USS Cruiser Tennessee. 
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Can Credit Unions 


Help Our Teachers? 


HAT are credit unions? Can 

they help our teachers? If so, 
how? With these questions a friend 
of mine introduced me to a group of 
her associates who were searching 
for a method to stretch their ever 
shrinking dollars. My answer to the 
second question is a definite yes. 

Credit unions are small personal- 
ized finance clubs set up and oper- 
ated by the teachers for their mutual 
financial benefit. They are inexpen- 
sive to set up and easy to operate. 
Charters are issued by the State 
Department of Banking or the Fed- 
eral Government and are thereafter 
examined annually by a chartering 
agency. Ownership and control rests 
with the membership and the day 
to day operation rests with a set of 
officers elected democratically from 
the membership. These are a board 
of directors, a credit or lending com- 
mittee, and a supervising or audit 
committee. Officers are elected an- 
nually. 

Tennessee has one hundred ninety 
credit unions (not all of these are 
teacher groups, of course) serving 
ninety thousand members who have 
accumulated savings which now ex- 
ceed twenty million dollars. Seven 
of these are successfully serving 
teacher associations in Nashville, 
Oak Ridge, Knoxville, and Chatta- 
nooga. A new credit union has just 
been organized for the teachers of 
Elizabethton and Carter County. 
Other teacher associations are evalu- 
ating the idea. One of the largest 
credit unions in the United States 
serves the teachers of Detroit. 
Credit Unions Encourage Thrift 

Credit unions provide a_ con- 
venient medium for members to 
save, even very small amounts, reg- 
ularly and systematically. Thrift is 
a habit, nothing more. Pennies and 
even dollars accumulate if permitted 
and encouraged to do so. Thrift is 
at the very heart of the credit union 
program. Interest is paid as earned 
on member savings. Tennessee credit 
unions paid 44% average on savings 
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ARTHUR H. PURSELL 


Managing Director 
Tennessee Credit Union League, Inc. 


last year and many provided mem- 
bers with other service benefits. 
Many Tennesseans are now saving 
dollars through their credit unions 
whereas they seldom saved pennies 
before. 


Unions Provide Thrift Loans 

Accumulated savings in a credit 
union are reloaned to members on 
a safe, systematic, and business-like 
basis as required by the by-laws. The 
treasurer-manager isadequately 
bonded, all extra money is deposited 
in a bank with FDIC coverage, legal 
reserves are accumulated from an- 
nual earnings to cover any possible 
loss and each loan is handled in- 
dividually by members of the credit 
committee. Adequate security is re- 
quired for each loan. Nationally, 
credit union losses are less than 1/10 
of 1%; in Tennessee, they are even 
less. 

Loans are made at the legal rate of 
6% or less as desired by the local 
group and are made for any reason- 
able purpose or need, such as pay- 
ment for hospital or medical bills, 
purchase of household supplies, 
automobiles or home repairs. Many 
credit unions make loans at Christ- 
mas to give Old Santa help, and at 
the same time enable the borrower 
to “pay cash and pay less.” 


Unions Promote Thrift-Security 

Credit unions may render a num- 
ber of services to members, as de- 
sired and agreed upon. One such 
outstanding service is a loan and 
share insurance coverage program 
whereby all loans are insured against 


death and disability and all share 
savings increased or doubled. The 
service is made available by a gr up 
policy subscribed to and paid for by 
the credit union without cost to the 
member. It is needless to say that 
this service has become a great boon 
to thrift and security. To illustrate: 
A credit union treasurer in Memphis 
last year persuaded one of his mem- 
bers to borrow for a new car instead 
of withdrawing his savings, explain- 
ing to him that his loan was covered 
and would be paid in case of his 
death or disability, and that the first 
$1,000 of his savings would be 
doubled. The member did die owing 
$558.42 on the car. The surviving 
widow received one check for $558.- 
42 to pay the car loan and another 
for $1,000 doubling the first $1,000 
of her husband’s shares. She had 
the original share account of $1300 
unmolested. This particular credit 
union permits her to remain a mem- 
ber, save systematically and borrow 
against her shares, even though she 
works elsewhere. Decisions of this 
type are optional with the local 


group. 
For Information, Write 


Much could be said about the ad- 
vantages of credit unions and credit 
union services being rendered to 
members. The program is good, it 
is inexpensive to set up and easy 
to operate. Credit unions are usually 
successful unless poorly adminis- 
tered. Control of the organizations 
rests with those who use it, the 
members, operating within the rules 
set forth by’a very liberal set of 
legal by-laws. Credit unions are 
endorsed by educational associa- 
tions nationwide. 

The Tennessee Credit Union 
League is a non-profit association 
operated to serve existing credit 
unions and groups desiring credit 
unions. It, like your TEA, exists to 
serve. Teacher associations or school 
systems desiring information or as- 
sistance may write the League at 242 
Chamberlain Building, Chattanooga. 
Both literature and service are free. 


Some of the larger teacher groups in the state already have 


credit unions. 


Others are considering the organization of 


them. Since there have been several inquiries concerning 
the operation and value of credit unions, we have asked 
Mr. Pursell to explain what they are and what benefits they 


may offer. 
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New Ideas For In-Service Training 


N Bledsoe County we are imple- 
] menting the principles that ef- 
fective in-service training can be 
developed through responsible par- 
ticipation, with accompanying rec- 
ognition of meritorious professional 
growth. 

The idea gained momentum dur- 
ing our regular meetings of princi- 
pals when we encouraged each other 
to exchange information regarding 
the professional advancement of our 
staffs. Annually in a report we make 
on how we are meeting the “Mini- 
mum Requirements”, we floundered 
around on Requirement XII: “All 
teachers shall participate in planning 
and carrying out an acceptable in- 
service training program to promote 
their continuous growth”. This year 
we were, for the second time, re- 
quested by our State Department of 
Education to “describe plan of in- 
service training and attach a copy 
to this report”. This made us think, 


ROBERT PATTON 
Bledsoe County 


and we began exploring ways of 
developing more effective programs. 
Many of us guiltily admitted that 
what we were doing did not look 
very good “in writing”. 

Our dissatisfaction grew. We knew 
that to implement the principle of 
group planning as a basic technique, 
we needed to expand the emphasis 
on individual teacher-participation. 
The ones who exhibit professional 
growth are not the ones who can, but 
the ones who will. To emphasize 
long range values to be achieved 
through an on-going program could 
help meet our immediate needs on 
“Requirement XII”. 

Our inspiration came in many 
ways such as sharing experiences, 
workshops, Saturday classes in our 
state colleges, summer school work 


and our local study groups. Our edu- 
cational department personnel, many 
of our lay people, consultants and 
all who have worked with us have 
contributed on the work of our 
“point plan”. The plan has been 
revised, studied and refined from 
time to time, and will continue to be 
changed as needs present them- 
selves. We are ready to begin a trial 
operation of our “point system” with 
the school term of 1952-53. 


The Point Plan 


Based on a three year period, op- 
erating on an individual basis, per- 
sonal advancement can be scored. 
Teachers will hope to gain twenty- 
four points every three year period. 
Seven areas are set up to gain the 
required points. 

Area One recognizes college work 
in residence, workshops, extension 
and correspondence. A teacher re- 
ceives one point per quarter hour of 
college credit. 

Area Two includes individual and 
group planning or research, such as 
contributions to state courses of 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Che Singing World e , 


Two delightful new albums (4 records each) for 
grades 2 and 3 have been added to this popular 
Like the other albums, they serve as 
models for interpretation, tempo, and enunciation, 
and help you and your pupils learn the songs more 
You will also enjoy the varied and 
artistic accompaniments by piano, celesta or song 
bells, and the occasional sound effects which are 
designed to bring out the natural rhythm of chil- 
Records are non-breakable and are to be 
played at 78 revolutions per minute. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, Box 246, Nashville and 
John T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118, Franklin, Tennessee 





We \ 


LIST OF AVAILABLE 


ALBUM K (5 PLASTIC RECORDS) 
ALBUM I-A (4 PLASTIC RECORDS) 
ALBUM I-B (4 PLASTIC RECORDS) 
ALBUM 2-A (4 PLASTIC RECORDS) 
ALBUM 2-B (4 PLASTIC RECORDS) 
ALBUM 3-A (4 PLASTIC RECORDS) 
ALBUM 3-B (4 PLASTIC RECORDS) 
ALBUM 4 (5 PLASTIC RECORDS 
ALBUM 5 (5 PLASTIC RECORDS 
ALBUM 6 (6 PLASTIC RECORDS 


165 LUCKIE ST., N. W., ATLANTA 3 
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A Field Worker's Diary 


IN HENDERSON COUNTY we 
met with committee chairmen, ad- 
ministrative personnel, and other 
school representatives for planning 
a year’s work in their local associa- 
tion. All the participants were en- 
thusiastic about their plans for active 
support of the legislative program. 
A social hour followed the business 
session. 

In DAVIDSON COUNTY the ex- 
ecutive committee, under the direc- 
tion of President Joyce Gaines, 
planned for a yearbook and the pro- 
grams for the year. Mrs. Gaines 
has been to the NEA Convention for 
two years on the TEA bus tour. She 
recommends quite highly both the 
convention and the tour. 

WILSON COUNTY had a very 
interesting pre-school conference 
planning period in preparation for 
their workshop on public relations. 
They decided to use their own 
teachers as consultants, chairmen 
and recorders for the group. We 
attended this workshop during the 
pre-school conference and saw the 
folks in action. They had splendid 
participation and the reports given in 
the general meeting proved to be 
of value. 

The classroom teacher took the 
spotlight in HENRY COUNTY in 
their pre-school conference. In this 
county, too, the local people took 
the lead in group discussion and 
reporting to the general meeting. 
The theme for the workship was the 
classroom teacher and what he or 
she might do to be a better repre- 
sentative for the school program in 
the field of public relations. Repre- 
sentatives from Austin Peay assisted 
in their workshop. 

MAURY COUNTY had a pre- 
school conference for several days, 
and the day we met with them they 
had representation from the State 
Department of Education and Mid- 
dle Tennessee State College. This 
workshop, too, spent much time with 
group discussion on public relations 
from the classroom teacher in her 
classroom to her participation on the 
national level. 

A great deal of time has been 
spent with committees of various 
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CHARLENE WILLIS 


Would you like to look over our shoulder as we sneak a 


look at your field worker’s diary? 


From the Smokies to 


the Mississippi, we see counties by the dozen mentioned. 
What has been happening as associations, PTA groups, and 


future teachers have gotten together? 


good place to find out. 


counties in planning for their parti- 
cipation in support of the 1953 legis- 
lative program. They have planned 
for school meetings, meetings with 
lay citizens, clubs, community ga- 
therings and many other types of 
meetings. 

We attended some curriculum 
study meetings in HAMBLEN 
COUNTY, and also saw some very 
fine work the students were doing in 
units of work in some of the schools. 
This county has an unusual oppor- 
tunity for school publicity. Each 
week one of the local newspapers 
sends a reporter who is also a pho- 
tographer to the county schools for 
news items on good teaching prac- 
tices. We would recommend this 
for any school system. 

We were at the Second District 
PTA meeting in NEWPORT and 
worked with Mrs. E. B. Roberts and 
her fine group of people. 

FALL SCHOOL in Nashville had 
an enthusiastic PTA meeting this 
fall. The enthusiasm came from 
proud parents as they saw their 
youngsters put on a musical pro- 
gram preceding a discussion of the 
legislative program. Those parents 
didn’t have to be sold on the im- 
portance of good schools—they knew 
because they had evidence. 

MT. PLEASANT had a PTA meet- 
ing recently where a great deal of 
interest in the legislative program 
was shown. 

Making plans for American Edu- 

cation Week and correlating it with 
the Legislative Program was the 
topic of discussion at one of 
CHEATHAM COUNTY’ local pro- 
grams. We visited Kingston Springs 
School in this county on a later trip 
and from all evidence they are really 
following through on their good 
planning. 


This should be a 


Following the ETEA Convention, 
we spent some time in Oak Ridge at 
the first ACEI workshop to be held 
in East Tennessee. Miss Frances 
Hamilton, Associate Secretary from 
Washington, came to assist in the 
workshop. Both attendance and in- 
terest were good. 

We spent a day recently in MA- 
CON COUNTY and I dont’ think 
there are many miles we didn’t cover. 
Cozette Birdwell, the supervisor, re- 
ferred to our visit as “whistle stops” 
and it amounted to almost that. It 
was a most interesting day and we 
met many of the teachers and saw 
fruits of their good work. 

We visited in COFFEE COUNTY 
recently and attended the PTA meet- 
ing. These parents were equally as 
interested and eager to help in the 
program on legislation as the others 
had been. 

SMITH COUNTY had the first 
professional services workshop this 
year and I don't believe it will be 
their last. President Ernest Cotten 
had planned the workshop with 
great detail and in addition to using 
his local people as leaders and re- 
corders, he secured the help of Miss 
Cardwell from Wilson County, Dr. 
Farr from TPI and Mr. Dowdy, 
Council Member from the Fourth 
District. The groups spent much 
time talking about services rendered 
by the local, state and national as- 
sociations. 

We attended the American Edu- 
cation Week open house in SOMER- 
VILLE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
saw their parade and visited with 
their PTA. These people are really 
proud of their school and they have 
every reason to be. Spending a short 
while in FAYETTE COUNTY,, we 
visited many schools with Supervisor 


(Continued on page 32) 
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A Community Receives Its Report Card 


ORD had come that it was 

time for the Cheatham 
County Sanitarian and the State 
Sanitarian to grade the cafeterias in 
Cheatham County. I was to ask 
the Board of Education to approve 
a grade card for them to use. A few 
questions on my part revealed that 
the customary procedure was for the 
two men to inspect the school cafe- 
teria, mark a questionaire or score 
card as they went along, and post 
a grade in the cafeteria when they 
were through. What could a grade 
like this mean to the cook, the teach- 
ers, the children, or the community? 
I could not bring myself to approach 
the Board with this kind of request. 
I thought it over, and, although I 
had no immediate solution, I asked 
if we could work with the inspec- 
tors in some manner to improve the 
method of inspecting and reporting. 
We would need a Committee from 
the community made up of officers of 
the various clubs, the parents, mem- 
bers of the Board of Education, 
members of the County Court, the 
County School Supervisor, the At- 
tendance Teacher, County Nurse and 
the County Superintendent of 
Schools. Our Sanitarian was dubi- 
ous. I could tell that he subscribed 
to the theory that a four man com- 
mittee functioned best if three of 
them were killed. “You never would 
get a committee like that to agree 
on anything,” was his reply. We 
parted in a state of indecision and 
dropped the matter temporarily. 





First, it’s planning period and the 
committee learns the purposes of in- 
spection 
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We'll Try Your Plan 


Mr. Hale, the State Sanitarian, 
came in smiling one morning. I 
think he had heard about my conver- 
sation with Mr. Simpkins. “I don’t 
think it will work but if you'll go 
with us we would like to try your 
plan,” he said. We set a date. Our 
committee was ready. In two days 
we were going to grade four schools. 


At the first school we met the two 
Sanitarians. They still looked doubt- 
ful, but cooperative, so, we went to 
work. Our committee, composed of 
Mrs. Eleanor Brandon, County Su- 
pervisor of Schools; Mrs. Edna 
Gibbs, Attendance Teacher; Mrs. 
Daisy Gallagher, County Nurse; and 
me, worked with the subcommittee 
of that community. There were three 
parents, a magistrate, some teachers 
and lunchroom workers. We went to 
a conference room and studied the 
rules and regulations, the minimum 
requirements for our schools, and 
the special phase of the 6th require- 
ment which has to do with health. 
Mr. Hale explained the scoring card 
and we went to work. By noon we 
had examined the lunch room, class- 
rooms, toilets, and water supply. 
Back in the conference room, we 
added our points and got enough to 
place a grade A in the cafeteria. We 
did the same thing with the sanitary 
survey and counted points again. En- 
thusiasm ran high, particularly on 
the part of the committee from the 
community. 





The cafeteria gets an A—the com- 
mittee gets an appetite 


MRS. BESS JORDAN 
Superintendent of Schools 
Cheatham County 


After having a good lunch, we 
drove to the next school. There we 
were met by four members of the 
community and we did the same 
thing that we had done at the other 
school. Everyone was interested in 
learning the significance of the 
grades, and in seeing why some con- 
ditions rated a 1 whereas others got 
aQ. Three o'clock came and we had 
finished two schools. 


A New Committee 

Early the next day we arrived at a 
four teacher school and were met by 
five of the local citizens. One of the 
five was a magistrate and one was 
a Board Member. We went to work 
immediately and finished at noon. 
The Board Member and magistrate 
were so interested in what we were 
doing that they went to the next 
school with us. Again we were met 
by a large committee. 

Another date was set to finish the 
schools in the county. They were 
handled in the same way that the 
four used in the experiment were 
had a bigger committee to meet us 
handled. It seemed that every school 
until at one meeting we had five 
magistrates, two Board Members, 
one person from the State Depart- 
ment of Education and one person 
from the State Health Department. 
Some of the magistrates and Board 

(Continued on page 18) 





While we're checking lighting and 
ventilation, we'll look over some class 
work 
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Findings In 


ONE SQUARE FOOT OF GROUND 


HAT a group under my di- 

rection did with one square 
foot of soil brought more pleasure 
to me than any other unit of work I 
have ever done with children. The 
students were thoroughly absorbed 
in exploring and observing the things 
they found about them. As they had 
just completed a study of geology, 
much interest was given to the 
changes the area had undergone in 
the past, and they got a great deal 
of satisfaction out of exploring in 


their nei ghborhood. 


Choosing Our Plot 


We began by selecting and meas- 
uring a plot of ground. With the plot 
located, the second session was spent 
observing the plant life in the area. 
A four leaf clover which was found 
in the process of the observation 
brought about a lively discussion of 
superstitions. No one was caught 
without an opinion on this subject, 
and few opinions went undiscussed. 

Some time was spent observing the 
life in the top soil which consisted 
of grub, beetle, and earthworms. By 
sifting the soil, the humus, gravel, 
and silt were separated. This. re- 
vealed to the students something of 
the origin of the soil of the area. 

As the study progressed, the class 





MOLLIE VICKERS 
Dickson School, Kingsport 


was divided and each group was 
given a subject of special interest 
such as plant life, animal life, soil, 
rocks, and bacteria. The group which 
studied plant life found by research 
that such plants as alfalfa and clover 
are quite useful as soil builders. Al- 
falfa was found to be able to enrich 
the soil with nitrogen by the growth 
of nodules on its roots. Clover was 
found to be one of the oldest plants 
known. Besides a soil builder, clover 
is quite useful in beautifying the 
countryside. 


Group Study 


One group reported on lichen and 
moss which belong to the flowerless 
plants. Mosses are useful in soil 
building as they break off tiny bits of 
rocks with their roots. In the lichens 
there is a plant partnership, the 
green algae manufacture food while 
the fungus absorbs and stores the 
water. 

In the study of the earthworm, 
something of the importance of his 
work was found. It is the earthworm 
that does much work for the farmer. 
The class found that there may be 


We Stake Our Claim 
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from 50,000 to 500,000 to the acre. 
In addition to eating the earth, they 
feed on decaying vegetable matter 
and thus produce vegetable mold. 
They loosen the soil, making easy 
passage for root fibres. In a sense, 
they are the plowers before the plow. 
On further study of the soil, with 
the aid of filmstrips and books, it 
was found that decayed prehistoric 
plants and animals aid in making 
soil. The soil is affected both me- 
chanically and chemically by decay- 
ing plants. Further study showed 
the effects of bacteria on decompos- 
ing plant life into useful products. 


Helpful Films 
The following films were helpful 


sources, “Man Cooperates With 
Nature,” “How Our Earth Began,” 
in our investigation: “Soil Re- 


“About Our Earth,” “Our Changing 
Earth,” and “The Beginning of Life.” 
From these films we learned the ef- 
fects of erosion on land. It was 
shown that by proper contour farm- 
ing, strip cropping, and terracing on 
the part of the farmer, the harmful 
effects of erosion can be eliminated. 
The unit of work was especially 
worth while as it gave the students 
an opportunity to experiment and 
explore in their own natural sur- 
roundings. There was also the social 
value of showing and teaching the 
children to develop habits of coop- 
eration and working together. 


A COMMUNITY 

(Continued from page 17) 
Members went with the committee 
for two days. In all we had over a 
hundred people studying the re- 
quirements. 

Now I can meet people on the 
street and they say, “We have al- 
ready erased a 1 and got a 3. We 
have added paper towels, we have 
placed a thermometer in our re- 
frigerator, we are flattening our tin 
cans, we have installed a sneeze 
board (a board to keep children 
from coughing or sneezing on the 
food as they go by to be served.)” 

We are sure that our people are 
aware that we have certain require- 
ments to meet. We are sure that we 
see what we can do. We hope that 
our magistrates see that we need 
every penny we have and could cer- 
tainly use more. We know our par- 
ents know why they have a grade 
C or B or A in their cafeteria. 
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With the ACE 


A panel of five foreign students, 
guided by Dr. Claude Chadwick, 
discussed the past and future of 
UNESCO in their respective coun- 
tries and in the world at a regular 
meeting of the Elementary Council 
at George Peabody College. Coun- 
tries represented on the panel were 
Iran, Germany, Pakistan, Malaya, 
and the Netherlands. UNESCO, or 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
was formed as one of the ten special 
agencies of the United Nations in 
1945. Sixty-five countries are now 
members. The purpose of this or- 
ganization as stated in its constitu- 
tion is to “contribute to peace and 
security by promoting collaboration 
among the nations through educa- 
tion, science, and culture in order to 
further universal respect for justice, 
for the rule of law and for the human 
rights and fundamental freedoms 
which are affirmed for the peoples 
of the world, without distinction of 
race, sex, language, or religion, by 
the Charter of the United Nations.” 


Although varying in degree of con- 
viction, it was the consensus that 
America and Americans are far from 
being favorably represented abroad 
by our mass media, particularly the 
movies. It was suggested that ele- 
ments of the communist party had 
helped foster this attitude of sus- 
icon toward the United States. 


Mr. Laney Roberts, Principal of 
the Normal Park School in Chatta- 
nooga, spoke to the Marion County 
Chapter on “Reading—Its Import- 
ance in a Total Program, Grades 
1-12.”. This was an open meeting 
and all teachers were urged to par- 
ticipate in the question period which 
followed the address. Mr. Zurette, 
a member of the Chattanooga Read- 
ing Clinic staff, was there to con- 
tribute to the discussion. 


The Maury County Chapter’s re- 
cent program included interesting 
reports of conventions attended by 
three members of the chapter. Miss 
Ruby McElroy discussed the 90th 
annual meeting of the National Ed- 
ucation Association which was held 
in June in Detroit. Miss Voc reported 
on the Childhood Educational In- 
ternational study conference in Phil- 
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adelphia in April, and Mrs. George 
Sloan gave a report on the mid-sum- 
mer ACEI conference at Peabody 
College in July. The theme of the 
Philadelphia conference was “Guid- 
ing Children in Freedom and Re- 
sponsibility” which is also the theme 
of the Maury County organization 
for the year. 


The annual dinner meeting of the 
Chattanooga Chapter of the .ACE 
was held recently. Preceding the 
dinner, teachers of the school held 
open house. The visiting teachers 
gathered in groups to share ideas and 
examine work done by the children 
on the different grade levels. 












New Horizons in Teaching 


Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you > 


Concerning 
LITTLE BEGINNERS 
AND THEIR READING 
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Here’s an inexpensive booklet in keeping with 
modern primary teaching. It shows parents how easy it is to 
give home help to youngsters learning to read. 


The name of this booklet is““Ways 
You Can Help Your Child with 
Reading”. Although directed to 
mothers and fathers, it is proving 
to be very popular with teachers 
because it actually helps them 
with their job. 


The author, Sally L. Casey, is an 
educator in the primary school 
field. Her suggestions are based 
upon practical experience and also 
upon many helpful recommen- 
dations from Dr. Robert Reichart, 


THE REFRESHING, LONG-LASTING flavor of wholesome, delicious 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum satisfies between-meal 
“‘sweet-call’’ without interfering with appetite. And the 4 
pleasant chewing helps relieve tense nerves. Try it. 


Professor of Education, Oregon 
State College, and Supt. I. R. 
Halseth, Albany, Oregonschools, 


The many subjects are discussed in a 
clear-cut, vigorous style which 
makes them easy to follow and 
does much to enlist the aid of 
parents. There are hints for 
Mother and Father and for 
brothers and sisters. There are 
some do’s and don’ts and a list of 
books which children in the first, 
second and third grades enjoy. 


If further interested— Booklet, ways you 
CAN HELP YOUR CHILD WITH READING, is 
27 pages; 9x 614"; 10¢ postpaid. Write 
to ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY, 1911 
Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 
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LOOK, HEAR, NOW 
DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Films are 16mm _ sound, black and 
white, “classroom-tested” and may be se- 
cured from local distributors. For those you 
are unable to locate, a note to Mrs. Pellett 
will be forwarded to the producers. 
Pacific 231 (10 min. Young America 

Films ) 

Arthur Honegger conducts his own sym- 
phonic poem giving musical expression to 
his impression of a train thundering 


through the French countryside behind a 
heavy Pacific 2-3-1 type locomotive. In its 
visual interpretation the film enhances the 
sensation of controlled motion, accelerating 
and decelerating with power and flow of 
pattern and form. Window side scenes 
blur behind telegraph poles, tracks con- 
verge, wheels spin, accenting a state of 
feeling in which a spoken word would be 
out of place. For the nine to ninety age 
group an experience in appreciation show- 
ing how natural sounds transpose to power- 
ful stylization and realistic visual material 
becomes potent abstraction. 

A Day in Court (30 min. International 











superior 





Classroom furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 


The “desk” in the name of Southern Desk Company was originally 


adopted some forty years ago because the company was founded to 


specialize in the manufacture of classroom desks. 


Development of the polished aluminum frame “Southern Youth” table 


and chairs shown above is an example of the modern, flexible and 


maintenance-free lines of classroom furniture manufactured by 


Southern Desk Company. Also available in all-wood construction. 


Other specialized lines include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 


CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


Mr. W. W. Blackwelder 





Telephone: Office — 42-6565 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


* HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


P. O. Box 423 Nashville, Tennessee 
Home — 8-8808 


Harvester Company—through Modern 

Talking Pictures Service, Inc. ) 

Traffic offenders, seven varieties includ- 
ing a “good” driver, appear before the 
judge as flashbacks show why they are 
there, and so point out seven major causes 
of car accidents. Knowledge of the rules, 
competence and common sense, self-con- 
trolled courtesy are shown to make driving 
safe and enjoyable. Teen-agers and adult 
drivers—even good ones—should see this 
film. Fascinating and revealing, without 
gore or shock, the film has a “hitting- 
home” force that won it first prize in this 
years National Safety Council film con- 
test. 

Courtesy for Beginners (10 min. color also, 

Coronet Films) 

First lessons in consideration for other 
people are-shown as boys and girls at 
school play host and guest roles. They 
use “magic words” (thank you, please, 
excuse me) at appropriate times and learn 
ease in making introductions. The natu- 
ralness of the school situation brings the 
film’s lesson right into any classroom with 
convincing acceptance to nine-year-olds 
and younger beginners in social practice. 
Life Along the Waterways (10 min. color, 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films ) 

In this thrice-winning first prize film 
(Film Festivals at Boston, Venice, Edin- 
burgh) autumn leaves float downstream 
as the little brook begins its course to 
be followed through the seasons and 
through the physical changes of a water- 
way, until it merges with salt marsh and 
loses itself in the Atlantic. Along the 
waterway, in brook, pond, river, or marsh, 
are seen intimate glimpses of plant and 
animal life—moss, grasses, flowers, butter- 
flies, birds, frogs, toads, turtles, snakes, 
fish, raccoons, muskrats, foxes. Everyone 
enjoys the beauty of the photography. 
While grownups notice the balan€e of 
nature and conservation, little children are 
excited over the flora and fauna of the 
film’s educational and recreational appeal. 
Art Points the Way (10 min. color, Bin- 
ney and Smith through Association Films) 

The creative element in art is empha- 
sized as it is used to express original ideas 
and as a vital aid to actual learning in 
many school  subjects—social _ science, 
natural science, language arts. Filmed of 
elementary classroom scenes, the picture 
suggests for teachers valuable applications 
to their own practice, and for students it 
stimulates new experimentation on their 
own. 

Let’s Draw With Crayons (10 min. color 
also, Cornet Films ) 

Upper elementary students at work in 
the film show different methods of using 
crayon for different purposes, suggesting 
varied possibilities of the medium. A 
variety of student work is shown in process 
and completed. There’s Andy, too, whose 
trouble shows us what may happen if 
certain mistakes are made. 
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This Time It’s Miami Beach 
For the TEA Tour and the NEA Convention 


ECAUSE of the success of the 
1951 and 1952 TEA-Travel, 

Inc. tours, a similar tour is being 
planned for Miami Beach next June 
and July. The National Education 
Association will hold its annual con- 
vention at Miami Beach June 29- 
July 4. Travel, Inc. has prepared a 
tentative itinerary covering 21 days 
just preceding and following the con- 
vention. The complete tour will cost 
approximately $180, except for meals 
at all times and hotel accomodations 
at Miami Beach. 

June 23: Leave Nashville at 9 a.m. for 
Atlanta. Visit the cyclorama in 
Atlanta. 

June 24: Atlanta to Charleston. See old 
Fort Sumter, several world fa- 
mous gardens and various his- 
toric homes. 


June 25: Charleston to Jacksonville 

June 26: Jacksonville to Daytona Beach. 
Stop at Marineland, St. Augus- 
tine, Ft. Marion, and the Foun- 
tain of Youth. 

June 27: Daytona Beach to Miami Beach 


CONVENTION 


July 4: An optional 2 day extension air 
tour to Havana. Those not visit- 
ing Cuba will remain at Miami 
Beach. 

July 6: Miami Beach to Tampa. Travel 
through heart of the Everglades 
over the famous Tamiami Trail. 
You will be fascinated by the 
wild, tropical scenery, the manv 
varieties of birds and the colorful 
Seminole. Indians in their native 
environment. 

July 7: Tampa to Orlando. Cross Tampa 
Bay on Gandy Bridge to St. 


Petersburg, visiting the million 
dollar pier and Bok Tower which 
houses the carillon. 

July 8: Orlando to Lake City. Visit to 
Silver Springs to see nature's 
“Underwater Fairyland” from a 
glass bottomed boat. 

July 9: Lake City to Pensacola through 
Tallahassee, capital of Florida. 
Major portion of the drive will be 
along the beautiful Gulf of Mex- 
ico. 

July 10: Pensacola to New Orleans. Stop 
at Bellingrath Gardens and Mo- 
bile. 

July 11: In New Orleans. Visit every prin- 
cipal part of the city, including 
the old French Quarters, the In- 
dustrial Canals, and Plantation 
Homes. 

July 12: New Orleans to Birmingham 

July 13: Birmingham to Nashville 





ABE LINCOLN 
ABIGAIL ADAMS 
*ALEC HAMILTON 
*ALECK BELL 
*AMELIA EARHART 
*ANDY JACKSON 
ANTHONY WAYNE 
BEN FRANKLIN 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
*BUFFALO BILL 
*CLARA en 
*DANIEL BOON 
DAVID FARRAGUT 
DAVY CROCKETT 
DOLLY MADISON 
ELI WHITNEY 
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BIRD GIRL: SACAGAWEA 


For the convenience of the thousands of schools which ordered the first twenty volumes, their titles are indicated by an 
asterisk. The School Edition program will be expanded gradually to include all Childhood titles now published or an- 
nounced in the Trade Juvenile Edition, and thereafter to include new volumes from year to year. 


Areas of “experience” 


In correspondence and on orders, please specify Schoo! Edition. 


Winning Nation-Wide Acclaim 


“TI e Childhood of ae yar Shute 


in the special School Edition 


The twenty volumes in this recognized and established series as published in the special School Edition on September |, 
1952, were received with immediate and popular acclaim in schools the country over. 
available in the School Edition for shipment by February |, as follows: 


*GEORGE CARVER 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 
JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 

*JANE ADDAMS 

*JOHN PAUL JONES 
JULIETTE LOW 

*KIT CARSON 

*LOU GEHRIG 

*LOUISA ALCOTT 
LUCRETIA MOTT 

*LUTHER BURBANK 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 
MARY MAPES DODGE 
MERIWETHER LEWIS 

*MYLES STANDISH 


Attractive cover, two-color stamping, colored endsheets 
Side-sewed, reinforced binding. Washable cloth 

Grade 4 and up. Popular usage extends to senior high level. 
“Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content" 
Distinctive children's literature. Favorite story volumes 
living, social studies, Americanization, etc. 

For "personal" reading. Volumes are "read, loved, reread." 

Per Volume—List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.0.b. publisher 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 NORTH MERIDIAN STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


These books will be distributed by the TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY, 126 Third Avenue North, Nashville. 


YOU 
WILBUR AND ORVILLE WRIGHT 


Feel free to request descriptive literature and order 


468 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y 


A total of fifty volumes will be 


pordeg aaa PERRY 
*PAUL REVERE 

PETER STUYVESANT 
*POCAHONTAS 
ROBERT E. LEE 
ROBERT FULTON 
SAM HOUSTON 
STEPHEN FOSTER 
*TOM EDISON 

TOM JEFFERSON 

U. S. GRANT 
WILL!AM PENN 
WILL ROGERS 
*WOODROW WILSON 
Be oes AUDUBON 

G STONEWALL 
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BETTER TV 
(Continued from page 8) 


have filed applications for permis- 
sion to operate commercial stations. 
And what is the situation in an 
average-sized city such as Nashville? 
One commercial station is already 
operating on Channel 4. Channels 5 
and 8 have also been reserved for 
commercial stations in the popular 
VHF (or Very High Frequency) 
band on which Nashville’s only TV 
station now operates, along with two 
Ultra High Frequency channels. 
Channel 2, a very desirable channel, 
has been tentatively allocated to 
Vanderbilt University, supported in 
its application by the Davidson 
County Schools. The educational in- 
stitutions of Nashville have only 
until June 2nd of next year to take 
action on their opportunity. If no 
action has been taken by that date, 
it appears that Channel 2 will then 
be thrown open to applications for 
its use by a commercial station. 
Comparable situations exist in Chat- 
tanooga, Knoxville, and Memphis. 
The most hopeful possibility that 
eventually the people of Tennessee 


may enjoy a full array of high grade 
educational and cultural television 
programs is contained in a plan now 
under discussion. It is reported that 
early in 1953 a meeting of Tennessee 
educators and other interested per- 
sons will be called to map the de- 
velopment of a TV network of four 
educational stations located in Chat- 
tanooga, Knoxville, Memphis, and 
Nashville. This pattern of a coordi- 
nated statewide system is being de- 
veloped in Oklahoma. It offers the 
best chance education will have in 
Tennessee to get its “foot in the 
door” of television. If funds for the 
construction of one of the four sta- 
tions can be obtained, it is believed 
that additional time may be granted 
beyond June 2, 1953, for the obtain- 
ing of funds to complete the other 
three stations in the state system. If 
educators and the people who sup- 
port education and profit from it fail 
to rise to the challenge, the oppor- 
tunity may be permanently lost. Now 
is the hour for action by all inter- 
ested parties. 

On the national level, the newly 
formed Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television is helping schools 








To accompany the 
state-adopted 
LANGUAGE FOR 
DAILY USE 

or any other 
language series 





books include: 


Also by 


441 W. Peachtree St., N.W. 
Atlanta 3 





Language 
Workbooks 


by Dawson, Stratton, Foley, others 


A practical program of enrichment, reteaching, abundant prac- 
tice, and remedial relearning. Skills are covered systematically 
and the program of grammar and usage was carefully determined 
for each grade level, grades 3 through 8. Features of the work- 


e Live, challenging content 

e Clear, definite directions 

e Ample space for good writing 

e Many easy-to-read handwritten models 


Language Teaching in Grades 


Mildred A. Dawson |Teaching Language in the Grades 
Round the School Year (Gr. 2) 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


1 and 2 


Nath Gullett, Manager 
Cecil James, Representative 
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and school systems to nail down 
channels and to find the money to 
finance new stations. The Ford 
Foundation has allocated five million 
dollars to assist in building educa- 
tional television stations, to make 
films for TV use, and to create a 
central programing facility. In the 
South the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board is seeking to organize the 
efforts of educators in establishing 
a network of educational TV sta- 
tions. Only one such station is pres- 
ently operating in the United 
States, the one at Ames, Iowa. 


An Educational Aid 


Earl McGrath, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, has identi- 
fied three kinds of educational TV: 
First, there is television which can 
be used for actual instruction in 
classrooms, keeping in mind that no- 
body is so starry-eyed about TV as 
to think it can entirely supplant the 
teacher. 

Television can be a powerful aid 
to instruction. In 1948 the United 
States Navy set out to discover how 
effective television instruction is for 
rapid mass learning and how its ef- 
fectiveness compares with conven- 
tional classroom procedures. The 
main conclusions of this extensive 
study were that lessons transmitted 
by television are effective, often 
more effective than traditional class- 
room procedures. Trainees showed 
a high degree of retention, partic- 
ularly when narration was accom- 
panied by a_ meaningful and 
illustrative film. Television is an 
excellent way to train large and 
widely separated groups. 

Second, TV can be piped into your 
home to teach you many practical 
things, such as how to repair a leaky 
faucet, or how to sew a fancy stitch. 

Third, programs based on such 
components of our culture as music, 
fine arts, and literature can _ be 
brought into your home to enrich 
your life. 

Some of the best television pro- 
grams for schoolroom use are being 
produced in Philadelphia for the city 
schools. These programs and others 
in such centers as New York and 
Chicago are pioneering ventures in 
collaboration with commercial tele- 
vision stations. Today thirty city 
school systems are producing tele- 
vision programs for instructional 
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purposes. In Nashville an experi- 
mental educational program is being 
televised for children five afternoons 
a week, after school is out, under the 
sponsorship of the Nashville Edu- 
cators’ Television Council. That pro- 
gram bears watching. If you are in 
range, view it with your child. 


Getting Better Programs 


Parents and teachers ask what can 
be done to encourage better tele- 
vision programs. There are at least 
two points at which the quality and 
character of television shows can be 
regulated. One is the point of origin 
—the television station where pro- 
grams are created. The other point 
of control is in your home. 

Script writers and program pro- 
ducers have, and generally exercise, 
a responsibility to the public to pre- 
pare shows that are decent and 
wholesome, as well as technically 
excellent. Somewhere the line must 
be drawn between that which is 
legitimate and that which is degrad- 
ing, for instance. It is far better for 
the broadcasters themselves to do 
this, if they will, by a self-imposed 
code of ethical standards. The tele- 
vision stations, however, are under 
great pressure from commercial 
sponsors. These sponsors, more than 
any one else, set the standards of 
taste in the entertainment world ac- 
cording to whether or not a program 
will sell their product. This criterion 
of sales-ability absolutely precludes 
many types of worthwhile programs 
which cannot be financed on a sus- 
staining, or non-commercial, basis by 
the established television broadcast- 
ers. 

The second point of control of the 
quality of television is in your home. 
And that depends on how alert and 
concerned you are as a television fan. 
Too many parents forget that they 
have a responsibility for selecting 
television programs as well as for 
selecting the other influences that 
play upon the lives of their 
children. They forget that a tele- 
vision set has knobs on it which 
give to every family a magic power 
of darkness over this wonderful 
new medium which some say is 
reshaping the pattern of American 
life. Don’t forget, teachers and 
parents, that a television set, like a 
radio, can be turned off. Remember, 
too, that your letters to television 
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stations do make a difference. Ordi- 
narily, television programs don't 
elicit much comment through the 
mail. But broadcasters and sponsors 
alike are sensitive to what the public 
thinks and says. So it’s your oppor- 
tunity to praise the programs that 
you think are good—the programs 
that elevate as well as entertain. And 
it’s your duty to your child to reg- 
ister a vigorous protest whenever 
your cathode-ray picture tube lights 
up with an over-supply of crime 
programs, for instance, during the 
hours most popular with children. 

Some parents have asked what 
tests may be given a television pro- 
gram in trying to gauge its worth for 
children? Here are a few questions 
to be asked: 

Does the program in question have 
any permanent value as a depiction 
of our cultural heritage? 

Does it amuse or entertain on a 
level and in a manner appropriate 
to the knowledge and sensibilities of 
your child? 

Does it provide a worthy example, 
encouraging children in citizenship, 
family life, or choice of companions? 

Does it leave your child feeling 
good, rather than emotionally dis- 
turbed? 

If the answers to these questions 
are emphatically yes, then you have 
found a program worthy of a place 
in your child's life. 


NEA Travel Division 
Announces Tour 


The Travel Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association an- 
nounces a summer program of tours 
to most sections of the United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, Canada, 
Mexico, South America, West Indies 
and Europe. A folder describing 
the 1953 travel program is now avail- 
able. 

The Travel Division has prepared 
this year, for the first time, a packet 
of background materials on educa- 
tional travel for use in school faculty 
meetings. The packet includes: list- 
ing of colleges cooperating on 1953 
summer tours; courses for which 
credit is granted and number of 
credit hours to be earned by parti- 
cipation; a summary of the talk given 
by Frank Hubbard, director of the 
NEA Research Division, on “Prac- 
tices on the Awarding of Credit for 
Educational Travel”; a report on re- 
cent survey made of 1952 summer 
tour members relative to credit for 
NEA tours toward salary increments 
and college degrees; report of fall 
meeting of the National Council for 
Educational Travel held in Denver. 

For detailed information, write the 
NEA Travel Division, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 











GRAY - VOTAW 
- ROGERS 


GENERAL ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


The Gray - Votaw - Rogers General 
Achievement Tests are scientifically 
developed batteries of tests that have 
been validated and had their norms 
established from the responses of chil- 
dren ‘attending Southern and South- 
western schools. 

The Gray - Votaw - Rogers General 
Achievement Tests are easy to inter- 
pret. Results can be expressed in grade 
norms, educational age, and chrono- 
logical age. 

Primary — Grades 1, 2 and 3 

Intermediate — Grades 4, 5 and 6 

Advanced — Grades 7, 8 and 9 

Abbreviated Edition — for Grades 5 
through 9. 






Write today for 16-, 
page catalog and price 
list of Steck Standard- 
ized Tests. 


SHEA ARITHMETIC ESSENTIALS TEST 
For Each Grade Level: — 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
High School. 

A TEST OF STUDY SKILLS 
For Grades 4 through 9. 

WORD NUMBER TEST OF 
SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 
For Grades 4-8, H. S. and Coilege 


AYER STANDARDIZED SPELLING TEST 
For High School Pupils 
VOTAW ALGEBRA TEST - for First Year 
USE OF LIBRARY AND STUDY MATERIALS 
INSTRUCTIONAL TEST IN SAFETY 
AUTO AND HIGHWAY SAFETY TEST 


rue STECK Company 


PUBLISHERS . . . AUSTIN, TEXAS 








Teaching Homebound 
Children 


In the last five years, Tennessee has done much to improve 


her public school system. 


One of the greatest advances is 


the program set up for the teaching of homebound chil- 
dren. Through this program, education is carried to chil- 
dren who, through no fault of their own, are unable to go 


to the school for it. 


“Goodbye, Johnny,” said the 
teacher as she started toward the 
door. “Ill see you again day after 
tomorrow.” 

“Bye, Mrs. Guthrie,” called Johnny 
as he deftly swung his body from his 
desk to the floor, and then, by using 
his arms, dragged his paralyzed legs 
across the floor in the direction of 
the kitchen. 

The teacher's heart was heavy as 
she closed the door and walked to 
the car. It hurt to see Johnny, a boy 
ten years old and doing fourth grade 
work, pulling himself over the floor. 
How unfair it is, she thought to her- 
self, that some children are so handi- 
capped, while others, never realizing 
how fortunate they are, can run and 
play, go to school, and lead active, 
normal lives. If there were only 
something more she could do! And 
yet, much has been done to help 
ei free examinations at the 

Vanderbilt Clinic, visits and help 
from the county health nurse, and 
now, for the fifth year, classes three 
times a week with his teacher of 
homebound children. After all, 
Johnny has many things to be thank- 
ful for, and how glad the teacher is 
to be able to help him learn his three 
R’s, so that he can enjoy reading, 
and to teach him to make things in 
handicrafts to make life more pleas- 
ant and endurable. 


A Forward Step 


With all of its faults, our public 
school system is the best in the 
world. One of the best and most 
forward steps it has taken in Ten- 
nessee is the Homebound Teaching 
Program. In 1946, an Amendment 
was made by the Tennessee Legis- 
lature to include funds for teachers 
to go into the homes and teach the 
children who were physically unable 
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to go to school. These had been 
the forgotten children in our public 
school system. Just as soon as the 
money was available, the Roberston 
County Superintendent of Schools 
employed a teacher for homebound 
children. This is the seventh year 
we have participated in the program. 


As People Learn 


As the homebound teaching pro- 
gram becomes better known, more 
and more people are asking for home 
teaching for their handicapped chil- 
dren. Two requirements must be 
met before a child is considered 
homebound. First, his doctor must 
sign a statement stating that the 
child is physically unable to go to 
school. Second, he must be mentally 
able to be taught. If there is doubt 
about his ability to learn, the super- 
visor or home teacher gives him 
mental tests to determine his [.Q. 

The home teacher spends three 
hours a week with each pupil en- 
rolled. A full enrollment at one 
time is ten pupils. Of course, as 
soon as a pupil is able to go back 
to school,’ another takes his place. 
In a year’s time, a teacher will prob- 
ably teach several more than ten 
pupils. Some pupils, however, are 
permanently homebound, and these 
she will have throughout the school 
year. This plan gives her a total of 
thirty hours actual classwork a week, 
or six hours each day, besides the 
time consumed in driving from place 
to place. Each teacher arranges her 
own schedule according to where 
the pupils live and the grades they 
are in. In Robertson County, we try 
to visit the younger pupils three 
times a week, staying one hour each 
time, and the older ones twice a 
week for one and a half hours each 
time. 


MRS. MARGARET H. 
GUTHRIE 


Teacher of Homebound Children 
Robertson County 


To give you an idea of the differ- 
ent causes for pupils being home- 
bound, we might explain that the 
writer has five children convalescing 
from rheumatic fever. Two of these 
are paralyzed from the waist down 
and are permanently disabled. There 
is one polio victim, one who has 
progressive muscular dystrophy, and 
one wreck victim who has each leg 
broken in three places. 


What Kind of Teacher? 


Not every teacher would make a 
successful home teacher. We have 
found several traits necessary in be- 
ing successful. First, while every 
teacher should love children, the 
home teacher should have an extra 
amount of love and sympathy for 
her handicapped children. Some are 
hungry for affection and many of 
them lead very narrow dull lives 
with few opportunities to get out 
into the world about them. To these 
pupils, the teacher needs to bring 
magazines, pictures, handicraft work 
and anything she can think of to 
brighten their daily lives. All this in 
addition to regular class work is re- 
quired. 

Second, she must be a capable 
driver who does not find driving 
distasteful. This is an essential part 
of her work regardless of the 
weather. 

Third, she must be able to work 
alone. There is a certain amount of 
social contact which teachers enjoy 
in the schools, but the home teacher 
misses most of this. There are many 
days when she does not see or talk 
with anyone except her pupils and 
their mothers. Sometimes she stops 
by schools to check on schoo] work, 
but most of the time she is on her 
own and more or less alone. 

But any drawbacks are more than 
compensated for in the knowledge 
that the opportunity of an education 
is being carried to those children 
who, through no fault of their own, 
are unable to go to the schools for it. 
What greater progress has Tennessee 
made in the past five years than that 
of setting up a program for teaching 
homebound children? 
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FACING ISSUES 
(Continued from page 11) 


torical societies. This necessity of 
cooperation is one of the good fea- 
tures of the whole project. Through 
the working together of many or- 
ganizations usually in competition 
with one another on an undertaking 
which cannot be otherwise accom- 
plished, it may be that we can 
learn some techniques for dealing 
with other problems too big to be 
handled on a competitive basis. 


How Equal is Opportunity? 


In the months just ahead of us in 
education, as we work on the prob- 
lems of television, teacher shortage, 
school-community relations we need 
also to take time to assess our prog- 
ress in realizing our frequently stated 
goal of equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all. This is number five 
in the big problems which as teach- 
ers we are called upon to do some- 
thing about. 

We have been doing something 
about getting more and more of our 


youth population into the school, but 
all too often we have failed to real- 
ize that equal educational oppor- 
tunity is not thus assured. Many 
children, because of their limited 
background, are not receiving in the 
school the opportunity to acquire the 
skills and understandings to help 
them live happy and significant lives. 
The ideal of educational opportunity 
is not achieved simply by getting 
boys and girls into school. It lies in 
the expectation that the school will 
provide them with the situations out 
of which they may develop the 
knowledge and value concepts which 
will enable them to live as intelligent 
citizens in a free society. 

In a school setup which places so 
much store as ours does on verbal 
facility, learning to read is basic to 
almost all school success. Yet many 
of the boys and girls in our schools 
suffer early and mounting defeat in 
their attempts to learn reading and 
to deal with those other subjects in 
the curriculum where verbal facility 
is a prerequisite of success. We have 
not taken care of the situation, 


either, when we provide for this 
large group of pupils situations in 
which they can work with their 
hands. It is all very well that all of 
us should know the joys and satis- 
factions of manual skills, but those 
skills are no substitute for the onpor- 
tunity to become acquainted with 
the type of world in which we live, 
to learn to understand and appreci- 
ate the people and things which are 
in i. 

It is not enough that schools 
should teach boys and girls to con- 
struct and build, and sew, and plant, 
and harvest. It must do this teach- 
ing in such a way that the pupils 
develop the insight and understand- 
ing to make them happy, contribu- 
ting members in their world. 

A good focus for our attention in 
the last half of our century is on the 
forty or fifty per cent of the pupils 
who spend their twelve years in 
school without getting too much in 
the way of social understanding, lib- 
eral education, scientific concepts, 
or aesthetic appreciations. It is cer- 

(Concluded on next page) 





FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


PHONICS: HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS, Grades 1, 2, 3 





This new phonics program for the 
primary grades is proving the 
choice of teachers from coast to 
coast. It consists of a workbook 
for each grade and a Teacher's 
Manual for the three workbooks. 


HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS 
grew out of the author's long and 
successful experience in teaching 
phonics. Gratifying results in im- 
proved reading and spelling invar- 
iably are the outcome of their use. 


by Lola Merle Thompson 
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The careful grading of the ma- 
terial from grade to grade, the 
pictorial equipment, and the well- 
chosen rhymes and songs are fea- 
tures. 


The books are as attractive as 
they are teachable. The key sounds, 
pictures, and words are in color to 
give proper emphasis to them. 


The TEACHER'S MANUAL is 
complete and in effect is a val- 
uable professional book on teach- 
ing phonics. 


NUMBER WORK: HAPPY TIMES WITH NUMBERS, GRADES 1 AND 2 


by Evelyn Fershing 


Attractive new number books for the first and second grades. 


Here the young child begins his number work by the use of concrete objects and manipulative mater- 
ials with the emphasis on meaning of numbers in everyday life. The transition to pictures and then num- 


ber symbols in a natural one. 


HAPPY TIMES WITH NUMBERS provide a complete, sequential program for teaching numbers that 
lays the best possible foundation for later arithmetic study. The colorful illustrations, minimum word 
vocabulary, large page with ample space for the child's writing, simple directions for each page are 
some of the features that give the workbooks a strong appeal to the individual child. A complete 


Teacher's Manual for each book. 


Sample copies are available to prospective users. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


181 Peachtree Street 


Atlanta, 3 
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Educational 
16mm. sound 


Films of all pro- 
ducers, conveniently 
described and classified to help 
you choose the best for your needs. } 
Cross indexed to show: 

e Subject areas 

e Grade levels 
We have America’s finest library 
of educational, religious and enter- 
tainment films for rental, nearly 
3,000 titles. 
Fast, efficient service from our large 
library. 
Write today for your free catalog to... 

Ray Swank, President 


motion pictures, inc. 


612 N. Skinker Blvd. St. Lovis 5, Mo. 








+ + te your workbook? Should it (1) ft your text, 
(2) essure pupil grosp ef your course content, (3) heve 
tests, teacher manuals and keys? 


These ore chorocteristics of the more thon 240 
Herlow workbooks, over 180 of which fit your texts. 


Join the thousands of other teachers who prefer 
the truly better Harlow workbooks. Write now for your 
free catalogue. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA i 


















Here's the new medium for group in- 
struction. Ideal for self expression. 

E— Makes many useful gifts from inexpen- 
sive dime store glassware. Miracle etching 
cream etches designs on glass in just 3 min- 
utes. Handy kits of materials from $1.35 to 
$2.89. At your dealer free folders available 
or write: Etchall, Inc., Columbia 22, Mo. 
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FACING ISSUES 
(Continued from page 25) 

tainly true that our schools are now 
enrolling a wider range of our popu- 
lation, among them more and more 
whose background has not enabled 
them to come off well in a school 
environment where success is based 
on verbal facility. But we do wrong 
to assume that since this has been 
the case it must continue to be so. 

So long as we are committed to 
the ideal of equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all, we are also committed 
to the necessity of creating a school 


| environment in which that ideal can 


| be realized. 





It is chiefly a matter 
of communication, and it begins on 
the level which the child can under- 
stand with concrete, basic experi- 
ences. We don’t know too much 
about how it can be done. It is a 
great field for experimentation and 
research. It stands before us de- 
manding our attention; for until we 
reach the point where we are all 
thinking of and working on the prob- 
lem of how all people can develop 
into wholesome, happy individuals, 
we are only mouthing jargon to talk 
about equal opportunity. 


QUILL COPE 
(Continued from page 7) 

Duggan, Dossett, and Barks- 
dale, fills me with an awareness 
that I will be following in the 
footsteps of great educational 
leaders. In my opinion, J. A. 
Barksdale has made an out- 
standing contribution to educa- 
tion in Tennessee and _his 
leadership in the state curricu- 
lum program will stand as a 
memorial to him. 

. Fortunately or unfortunately, (I 
am not sure whether this is a 
liability or an asset) I have had 
experience at all levels of edu- 
cation; as a teacher in a rural 
elementary school, as a high 
school teacher, as a high school 
principal, as a county superin- 
tendent, as a representative of 
the U. S. Office of Education 
with headquarters in the Ten- 
nessee State Department of Ed- 
ucation, as a teacher in one of 
the state colleges, and as asso- 
ciate professor in the State 
University. I know something 
of the many problems involved 
in all of these situations, but I 


bo 


certainly do not have the solu- 
tions to these problems. I have 
more knowledge of the prob- 
lems than I do of the solutions. 

3. I know from experience that 

there are always more demands 
and needs for more money than 
can be supplied. Education has 
never had and will never have 
all the money it needs. This 
present period is no exception 
to the rule. 

I accepted the position of Com- 
missioner of Education for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. I consider it an opportunity for 

service to the educational sys- 
tem of this State. Long ago I 
dedicated my life to public edu- 
cation and I consider this the 
greatest challenge I have faced 
in the twenty years since I en- 
tered educational work. 

2. I know that I will have the co- 

operation of all the educational 

forces of this state. I know of 
no state in which there is great- 
er harmony and cooperation 
than that which exists among 
the school people of Tennessee. 
I know the work and problems 
that confront a superintendent 
from experience in working 
with you. I especially will need 
your support because I prob- 
ably know this group better 
than any other group in the 
state and because you occupy 
positions of leadership which 
are strategic to the success of 
any educational program. 

My pledge to you is twofold: 
1. I will do my best to see that 
all the children of all the peo- 
ple of Tennessee and at all edu- 
cational levels get the best ed- 
ucational opportunity that the 
financial resources available can 
provide. 

. I pledge that I will maintain an 
open door policy. I will wel- 
come and will need your coun- 
sel and advice. I will listen to 
what you have to say to me 
and will use the best judgment 
that I can exercise in determin- 
ing what is best in terms of this 
advice. 

Of course, at this time, I cannot 
tell you anything about what the 
next legislature will do for education. 
I cannot even tell you what the Gov- 
ernor will request. I do know that 


bo 
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he is having tremendous demands, 
justified demands, from all depart- 
ments of the State government for 
increased appropriations. There is 
a limit to what the State can support 
in a financial way. I do believe that 
Frank Clement will do everything he 
can for education in view of the fi- 
nancial limitations of the State. If I 
had not so believed, I would not 
have accepted the Commissioner- 
ship. 

I have had no opportunity to study 
the situation with all of its ramifi- 
cations and it would certainly be un- 
wise for me to make any statements 
or commitments on anything related 
to the program at this time. I know 
you will not embarrass me by asking 
for any commitments or expressions 
of opinion at this time. 

It has been a genuine pleasure to 
meet with you and to appear on this 
program. I am gratified for this op- 
portunity to Commissioner Barks- 
dale, the staff of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and the officials 
of your organization. 


STATE MUSEUM 
(Continued from page 13) 
The Confederate Room 

Here you find the uniform worn 
by the hero Sam Davis. This boot 
is one he had on at the time he was 
captured. You will notice that most 
of the top of the boot has been cut 
away. His brothers had almost de- 
stroyed it to make patches for their 
harness before they realized its his- 
torical value. Try having your stu- 
dents reread the story of Sam Davis 
and write reports about him just 
before you bring them to the mu- 
seum. 

The piano in the Confederate 
Room was used for an operating 
table at the Battle of Franklin. For 
a long time, blood stains could be 
seen on the top, but some years ago 
the instrument was refinished and 
the stains were removed. 

Come to see Us 

We hope you agree that a field 
trip to the Tennessee State Museum 
can be made extremely valuable to 
your students. If, in preparation for 
such a trip, you will organize your 
classes, let them know where they 
are going, for what purpose they are 
going, and what they should expect 
to learn from the trip, much good 
can be accomplished. 
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NEA $5 Million 
Building Program 


A $5 million building program has 
been launched by the National Edu- 
cation Association to permit expan- 
sion of services to its 490,968 mem- 
bers, according to William G. Carr, 
NEA executive secretary. Construc- 
tion is expected to start in the spring 
of 1953. 

Building plans call for the addition 
of a modern eight-story office build- 
ing on the site now occupied by a 
garage in the rear of the present 
headquarters. The front of the build- 
ing also will be remodelled to 
harmonize with the rest of the edu- 
cation center. 

The NEA moved into its present 
headquarters in 1920. Within ten 
years it was necessary to erect an 
additional office building at the same 
location to house some 200 staff 
members. The headquarters staff, 
which numbers over 500 now, is 
working under overcrowded condi- 
tions and is scattered in four differ- 


ent locations. 

NEA, attempting to keep pace 
with its rapid growth, purchased 
adjacent property in 1940. Two years 
ago it purchased the stock of the 
corporation which owns the Martin- 
ique Hotel where offices have been 
opened on two floors. This year 
additional property was purchased at 
some blocks distance from the head- 
quarters building. 

According to Dr. Carr, the build- 
ing program has been launched by 
NEA officers to expand the services 
and the staff of the NEA to meet the 
needs of increasing school enroll- 
ment, more teachers and an increas- 
ing membership. There are approxi- 
mately one million teachers in the 
United States today, and in a few 
years, this number is expected to 
reach one and one-half million, he 
added. 

The building program is expected 
to be financed in large part by in- 
creasing membership, memorial gifts 
and_ individual contributions of 
teachers and other citizens through- 
out the country. 
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ENGLISH SERIES, Grades 3-8. 
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Unusually artistic and colorful illustrations, portraying 
real experiences of children, provide the basis for the 
instruction of each lesson and motivate the develop- 
ment of both oral and written language skills. 


PRACTICE EXERCISE BOOKS 


A practice exercise book, providing additional practice 
exercises, is available for each book of The GOOD 


Designed to correlate with the GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 
Adopted for use in Tennessee 
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Polk E. Moore—Tennessee Representative 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Speech and Reading Skills 


DUCATORS today realize that 

reading and speech contribute 
to the effectiveness of the adult and 
play an important role in the in- 
dividual’s civic life. Through read- 
ing the individual keeps informed on 
the poltical, social, religious, and 
economic problems of his national 
and local governments. Through 
reading the individual also becomes 
aware of his responsibilities as a 
citizen. 

Elementary school teachers are 
meeting their responsibilities to so- 
ciety and to children by giving an 
increasing emphasis to instruction of 
speech and reading. The schools 
have changed and are still changing 
their curricula to meet the needs of 
the pupils in a changing world. The 
school of today is endeavoring to 
develop broader concepts, generali- 
zations, and greater reading appre- 
ciation. The student must be more 
extensive and proficient in reading 
than formerly was the case. The en- 
tire program of speech and reading 
instruction is designed to develop 
effectiveness in the speech and read- 


ing skills. 


A Neglected Skill 


One of the most important and 
often neglected skills of reading de- 
velopment is that of accurate speech 
production. Accurate speech pat- 
terns and auditory discrimination 
abilities appear to be highly related. 
The development of desirable speech 
habits is one of the primary goals of 
reading instruction. Speech is an aid 
in learning to read and contributes 
to or impedes the development of 
reading ability. When the young 
child pronounces “wabbit” for “rab- 
bit” he is acquiring learning that 
interferes with the reading skills. 
Oral expressions must exceed words, 
phrases, and sentences or the child 
is not prepared for reading whole 
sentences and paragraphs. It is from 
correlated speech and reading skills 
that the goal of reading are acquired. 

Phonetics is the study of speech 
sounds, and is not a method of teach- 
ing reading but a tool for facilitating 
learning to read. Phonetics will en- 
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able the individual to recognize 
many common words. It will also 
assist in reading new material with 
ease and pleasure. Phonetic instruc- 
tion develops more accurate readers 
and eliminates word omissions and 
careless word substitutions and pro- 
nunciation. Phonetic ability devel- 
ops a sense of assurance in attacking 
strange words. Effective use of 
phonetics prevents loss of time and 
discouragement, and gives the learn- 
er a sense of power and satisfaction. 
Success in word analysis stimulates 
effort, and unlocks new words with- 
out the teacher’s help which will be 
a delightful exploratory experience. 

Many causes of misspelling can be 
remedied by a well directed phonetic 
program, correct and distinct pro- 
nunciation, skill in hearing sounds, 
noting points of similarity and dif- 
ference in words, and associating 
each letter or group of letters with 
its sounds. These skills will afford a 
natural approach to the spelling ot 
phonetic words. 


Meaning In Pictures 


The first step in reading is to 
recognize meaning in pictures. This 
is followed by meaningful associa- 
tion of ideas with word symbols 
through which a sight vocabulary is 
developed. The basic skill for read- 
ing is word recognition, and the 
clue to word recognition is meaning, 
which is discovered through content. 
Another important skill is ability in 
attacking a new word. The habit of 
seeking word meaning should be so 
well established that word analysis 
is made without losing consciousness 
of its relationship to the sentence. 
While phonetics must be taught in 
close relationship with content, at- 
tention must not be diverted from 
thought getting to mere word get- 
ting. A special period should be pro- 
vided for teaching fundamental 
reading and phonetic skills. 

Stella S. Center in her book Prob- 
lems in Reading and Thinking tells 
us that reading is a complex art re- 
quiring the coordination of many 
skills. She says, “Reading involves 
mechanical skills requiring dexterity 


PAULINE B. COPELAND 


Speech and Hearing Teacher 
Johnson City Schools 


and speed; it involves skills of com- 
prehension and usually skills of in- 
terpretation. It is an act of creation, 
for the reader pursues a line of 
thought previously worked out and 
set down in a pattern designed to 
reveal relationship of ideas.” 


Common Reading Faults 


Ellen Wales Walpole in her book 
You Can Read Better says, “One of 
the most common faults in reading 
is the misreading of letters and small 
parts of the words.” This is done 
without being aware that it has been 
done. The eyes have gone along so 
fast that they do not see all the print 
clearly. Boy is read for day, now for 
not, and ed substituted for ing. 

Eye faults often leads to unneces- 
sary trouble. A letter may change 
the meaning of a word, the word 
may change the meaning of a sen- 
tence, and the reader may end by 
reading something quite different 
from what is really on the written 
page. 

Techniques of speech and reading 

can be developed so that there is 
ability in these two greatest of all 
acquired skills. 

To summarize the correlation of 
speech and reading techniques it is 
most important to keep in mind that 
speech and reading growth depends 
on the ability to use and understand 
speech and reading developmental 
skills. Each new speech and read- 
ing technique which an individual 
learns grows out of his previously 
learned abilities. 

The schools, elementary, secon- 
dary, and colleges, must assume 
increased responsibility to society in 
the training of a public that is able 
to read and speak effectively, is in- 
dependent in reading, has the desire 
to read, and can select material for 
reading that will contribute to the 
continued development of whole- 
some, challenging members of so- 
ciety. 
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A Girls’ School Far Ahead 


of Its Time 


HIS is a brief outline of the life 
Tor Moses Fiske who came to 
Nashville in 1796. He was a pioneer 
of high rank. He was a man of ideas. 
He had more the ability to start 
things than to complete them. But 
they were good things and needed 
starting. One of his major ideas was 
for a Girl’s School—which in Ten- 
nessee in 1806 ran _ considerably 
ahead of its time. 

He was born in Grafton, Massa- 
chusetts, June 11, 1760. He attended 
Dartmouth and graduated in the 
class of 1786. He served as tutor 
from 1788 to 1795. He was for a 
time editor of the Dartmouth pub- 
lication, The Eagle. In 1793 Yale 
awarded him the degree of Master 
of Arts. While in Dartmouth, he 
was licensed to preach but was 
never ordained. 

His decision “to travel to the west- 
tern country” was made early in 
1796. He stopped for a while in 
Philadelphia. There he met a most 
attractive young man, Senator Wil- 
liam Blount of Tennessee. Blount 
was drawn to the young New Eng- 
lander and told him in considerable 
detail of the glories of Tennessee 
and gave him a letter to Governor 
John Sevier at Knoxville. Whereupon 
Fiske set out on horseback for the 
Cumberland country. 


Traveler, Lawyer, Surveyor 


He stopped at Knoxville for a 
time and then moved on to Nash- 
ville. In 1797 he was licensed to 
practice law. In 1800 he moved to 
Sumner County, and in 1801 to 
Smith County. In that year he was 
appointed by Governor Archibald 
Roane on a committee with John 
Sevier and George Rutledge to settle 
the true boundary between Tennes- 
see and Virginia. 

He was a practiced surveyor; and 
in 1800 he mapped out the cele- 
brated Walton Road. This road 
was then about a hundred miles in 
length and contained four stands 
for the accommodation of man and 
beast. The first of these was at Kim- 
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A. L. CRABB 


Professor Emeritus 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


broughs, at the eastern foot of the 
mountain. The second was at Crab 
Orchard which in time became a 
famous place on the mountain 
plateau. The third was at White 
Plains in Putnam County at the 
western foot of the mountain. The 
fourth was at Pekin, also in Putnam 
County. The Walton Road was one 
of the great thoroughfares of early 
days. Over it ebbed and flowed the 
western country’s tides of travel. 

In 1803 he purchased a large body 
of land in the Overton portion of 
Jackson County, and in 1805 he laid 
off the site of the village which he 
named Hilham, and which he con- 
fidently expected to grow into the 
metropolis of the Cumberland re- 
gion. When the idea of founding 
Hilham seized him, he was at work 
on a Greek grammar; but his en- 
thusiasm for the venture caused him 
to lay his manuscript aside, and as 
far as is known he never took it up 
again. 


An Academy Trustee 


Moses Fiske was appointed a 
trustee of Davidson Academy the 
year he arrived in Nashville. He 
continued his trusteeship when the 
institution was rechartered as Cum- 
berland College. From that trustee- 
ship he withdrew in 1818. 

In 1806 he, together with Samson 
Williams, secured a charter for 
Fiske Female Academy in the village 
of Hilham. He was then a man of 
some means and built a commodious 
academy. It was to be the cultural 
center, of the metropolis he had en- 
visioned. For a few years the acad- 
emy flourished. Then the tide 
seemed to turn against it. Its build- 
ings were burned, perhaps in 1812, 
and the school disbanded. But its 
founder for many years maintained 
a school at Hilham. Very few de- 
tails are known of the Fiske Female 


Academy. It is said to have had at 
one time an enrollment of seventy- 
five girls. It was the first girls’ 
school in this section, and except 
some monastery school, very likely 
the first in the south. 

In 1812 Fiske obtained a charter 
from the General Assembly to open 
a turnpike road from Hilham to the 
highland south of Roaring River. 
Five years later he obtained a char- 
ter to open a turnpike from Hilham 
to Obey River. 

Fiske persuaded many of his fel- 
low New Englanders to come to his 
neighborhood, ordinarily to serve 
as teachers. Among these were Judge 
Leonard and Professor Sidney H. 
Little. It was on Fiske’s advice that 
John Dickinson came to Tennessee. 
He taught for a while in Knoxville, 
and then became a distinguished 
lawyer at Nashville. Another was 
Dr. Titus Burton who came from 
Dartmouth College to Hilham in 
1817 and practiced medicine there 
for a decade. 


An Abolitionist 


He was even then vigorously op- 
posed to Negro slavery and pub- 
lished several works on the subject. 
One bore the title Negro Slavery, 
and another Tyrannical Liberty Men. 

Not only was he a classical scholar, 
an accomplished surveyor, a pioneer 
pedagogue, but he was also one of 
Tennessee’s foremost naturalists of 
the time. In 1802 he spent con- 
siderable time traveling with Mi- 
chaux, the great French naturalist. 
He was a member of the American 
Antiquarian Society and submitted 
many contributions to the Society’s 
Archives. In the yearbook for 1820 
he had an extended paper on the 
antiquities of Tennessee. In the 
seventh volume of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, published in 1816, 
appeared an article by Professor 
Fiske under the caption of “The 
First Historical Sketch of Tennes- 
see.” It dealt with the state’s first 
white settlements. 

In an account of a duel between 
John Dickinson and one of the 
Overtons, the statement was made 
that the Judge “used Mr. Fiske’s 
dueling pistols.” 

Among the near neighbors of 
Moses Fiske at Hilham were some 
who bore names of more than local 

(Concluded on next page) 
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CLASS FUNDS 


7 Earn all the money needed for class activi- 
ties by selling Garden Spot Seeds. No in- 
vestment required. Send for trial order 
(200 packets), earn $8.00 profit, Write: 

NCASTER COUNTY SEED COMPANY, Sta. 109, PARADISE, PA. 












ADVENTURE 


Europe + Latin America West * Orient * Around World 
; 60 days Evrope from $475 (inc!. steamer) 






Remarkably ‘‘different’’ tours for adventure- 
ond education-seeking travelers. 
Your Travel Agent or 
STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL 
bd TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
545 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17 * MU 2-6544 
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Ft he PL: SEEN Fe Be , Tennessee 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


So that our advertisers may serve you 
best, please fill out coupon completely and 
without address abbreviations. Indicate 
clearly if the address you give is that of 
your home rather than your school. For 
quicker action, write directly to the ad- 
vertisers. The coupon below is for your 
convenience in ordering several items. 
38a How Can Schools Teach Better Eating 
Habits? This is a reprint of a 4-color, 
5-page description of the General 
Mills nutrition education services pro- 
gram enclosed in a stiff backed cover. 
(General Mills, Inc. ) 

4 Questions Teachers Ask About 
Arithmetic, by Robert Lee Morton, 
the Resourceful Teacher, Volume V, 
Number 2. A discussion of topics 
which concern all classroom teachers 
of arithmetic. (Silver Burdett Com- 
pany ) 
Pre-view of Sita Adventure Trails for 
1953. Schedule itinerary and rates for 
tours in North and South America, 
Europe and around the world. (Sita) 
Instructional Films catalog of over 
3200 titles distributed by United 
World Films covering practically 
every major curriculum area, from 
agricultural through zoology. ( United 
World Films ) 
1953 Garden Spot Guide and AI- 
manac, plus 1953 catalog of unusual 
premiums for selling seeds. Earn 
premiums or cash for class activities. 
(Lancaster County Seed Company ) 
2a The Cast for the “Ten-Twenty” 

shows the advantages of the new desk 
with the level, 10 degree and 20 de- 
gree top positions. The booklet also 
includes a quick summary of the 
Studies of the Texas Inter-Professional 
Commission on Child Development, 
which showed that children in thou- 
sands of classrooms are being exposed 
to glaring or insufficient light and 
to harmful posture with attendant 
visual focusing problems. Included 
also is a list of reference books 
related to lighting, seeing, seating, 
posture and child development. 
(American Seating Company ) 
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A GIRL’S SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 29) 


value: Daniel Brown, Capp Arnold, 
Simon Hinds, and that large, re- 
markable and _ splendid family 
headed by John Goodpasture. Some 
interesting anecdotes of Fiske have 
come down from Jefferson Good- 
pasture, son of John, who carried 
vivid memories of the old school- 
master. 

With advancing maturity Mr. 
Fiske became eccentric, at times 
almost unapproachable. In _ his 
latter days he served as postmaster 
at Hilham, and it was with con- 
siderable trepidation that Jefferson 
Goodpasture went for the weekly 
mail. One could never tell what 
direction the eccentricities of the old 
man might take. 


Moses Fiske married Nancy 
Stultz of Overton County. They 
reared a large family. Many de- 
scendants still remain in that section 
of the Cumberland country. A 
grandson, William Fiske, died re- 
cently at Celina, Tennessee. He was 
for many years editor of the town’s 
newspaper, The Bugle. William 
Fiske’s editorial policies were after 
Moses Fiske’s own heart—independ- 
ent, unyielding, unreserved, and un- 


afraid. Moses Fiske died in 1842. 


Hilham, a pleasant village, sits 
dreaming on the Cumberland pla- 
teau. The home that Moses Fiske 
built for himself in 1812 is there but 
weary and wan from time and lack 
of care. And across the road, on 
the brow of a little hill are some 
stones from the foundation of an 
institution significant in the annals 
of the history of education. A few 
stones and nothing more. The major 
tides of travel do not flow through 
Hilham. Its calm is only disturbed 
by the impatient blast of the tourist 
strayed from the main routes. But 
tourists at their best, are heedless 
folk. It would not likely occur to 
them that long ago a pioneer en- 
visioned a metropolis where now 
only a village sits dreaming in the 
sunshine. But the ways of Destiny 
are not always straightforward. 
Perhaps the winds of Destiny which 
never blow at random picked up 
the seeds which Moses Fiske sowed 
at Hilham and which today in com- 
munities far distant flower and yield 
abundantly. 
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Another Slant on-PR 


Parents are Very Important Peo- 
ple. Do they get the Red Carpet 
or the Ho-Hum treatment when 
they come to your school? Or do 
they come? 

Thus queries the National School 
Public Relations Association in a 
recent issue of IT STARTS IN THE 
CLASSROOM NEWSLETTER, its 
monthly roundup of good public re- 
lations techniques and ideas devel- 
oped by _ individual classroom 
teachers around the country. 

The Newsletter goes on to report 
PR practices used by schools to get 
parents there and keep’em coming: 

A welcome-neighbor letter of in- 
formation goes from the faculty to 
each new family in the district right 
after one of its members enrolls 
in school. 

Kindergartners’ parents spend an 
evening hour modelling clay, paint- 
ing, block-building, listening to 
stories. This ‘copy-catting’ of their 
youngsters’ school day gives parents 
a tangible starting point for discus- 
sion with the teacher on worth of 
such activities. 

A parent at PTA meeting claimed 
‘the schools no longer teach children 
discipline.’ The faculty, looking its 
PR problem straight in the eye, 
stepped up efforts during the next 
month to get more parents to visit. 
Each parent, after his visit was 
asked: “How do you think the be- 
havior of children in our classrooms 
compares with your behavior in 
school a generation ago?” Sample re- 
plies: “They're much better-behaved 
than we were. Even first-graders can 
work independently while the 
teacher works with another group.” 
“Chief difference is that more 
things are going on at once. The 
teacher is more of an executive, less 
of a policeman.” These and similar 
comments were reported to the next 
PTA meeting, and later in the local 
newspaper. 

Concludes NSPRA: the faculty 
had faced criticism constructively, 
and in so doing, reaped big PR divi- 
dends. 

* 

The Ultimate Good desired is better 
reached by free trade in ideas—the 
best test of truth is the power of the 
thought to get itself accepted in the 


competition of the market.—Oliver 
Wendell Holmes 


JANUARY, 1953 


IT’S NEWS TO US 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we believe 
will be of professional interest to educators. 
This listing should not be construed as a 
recommendation by the editor. You will 
want to check and compare these items 
with others to be found in your school 
supply store. If unable to find the products 
desired, your request for information will 
be forwarded to the producer. 


Pin-On Cardboard Letters Three inch 
cardboard cutout letters. Will pin or 
glue to any surface for signs or teaching 
purposes. Get acquainted packet con- 
tains 1 complete alphabet of 5 different 
colors. Total of 5 alphabets. Prepaid $1. 
(Auburn Pin-Up Letters, 1200 Fremont 
Street, Seaside, California. ) 


Bookote is a transparent liquid plastic 
book coating that will extend “new” 
book appearance significantly. Quick 
drying Bookote is ideal for protecting 
much used dictionaries, reference vol- 
umes and textbooks. Easy to handle 
and inexpensive. (Delkote, Inc., Wil- 
mington 99, Delaware. ) 

Leth-O-Creme is not new to the librarian 
in thousands of public and _ private 
libraries where it has been used regu- 
larly to preserve leather book bindings 
for many years. It is now on the market 


for smaller quantity purchasers. It can 
be used on all leather articles including 
luggage, handbags, shoes, gloves. In- 
troductory Size Jr.—$1. (Leth-O-Creme 
Sales, 1170 Sheepshead Bay Road, 
Brooklyn 29, New York. ) 

Soundview Projectors. Two new projectors 
which feature pushbutton remote con- 
trol from any point in the room, brilliant 
300 watt illumination. Both projectors 
are equipped with the 3.5 Coated Auto- 
mar Lens in a choice of 3”, 5” and 7” 
focal lengths. 

Model PS-43 is for use of 35mm 
stripfilm. Model PS-63, in addition to 
pushbutton remote control of stripfilm, 
projects all 2” by 2” slides from a 
removable slide carrier. Sound may be 
added to either projector, with either 
fully automatic or pushbutton remote 
control of audio-visual synchronization. 
(Leth-O-Creme Sales, 1170 Sheepshead 
Bay Road, Brooklyn 29, New York.) 

Historical Documents. Replicas of Amer- 
ica’s three most famous documents: 
Declaration of Independence, Bill of 
Rights and Constitution (all 4 pages) on 
genuine parchment paper, specially aged 
to look and feel 175 years old. So 
authentic you'd be hard put to tell them 
from the originals in the Library of 
Congress. Easily framed. Set of 3, $1. 
(Jeff Elliot, Station C, Flushing 67, 
New York.) 











word usage. 


for beginners. 


immature groups- 


EVANSTON, ILL. 





WE GIVE YOU SIX... 


(and there are more) 
six important reasons why 


THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 


|. It provides pupils with improved child-experience 
stories in which every character "comes to life." 

2. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new 
words and clear-cut lessons on word meanings and 


3. It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques 


4. It provides for individual differences through the use 
of separate teaching plans for superior, average, and 


5. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary 
Workbooks for immature groups). 

6. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids 
as Reading Readiness Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, 
Phrase, Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight Vocabulary 
Word Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to: 


Row, Peterton and Company 


White Plains, N. Y. 
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NEW IDEAS 

(Continued from page 15) 
study, revision of report cards, de- 
velopment of specified aids, etc. This 
carries two points of credit. 

Area Three recognizes the contri- 
butions to any community organiza- 
tion and youth movement by an 
individual teacher on her time either 
outside or inside school. One point 
is received for this service. 

Area Four awards recognition to 
those who contribute and participate 
in such professional organizations as 
the NEA, the Tennessee Education 
Association, their own local organiza- 
tion, etc. This includes officers, 
chairmen, reporters, members of ac- 
tive committees in any of the afore- 
mentioned organizations. Study 
groups of teachers in planned profes- 
sional reading, discussions of prob- 
lems, etc. are included. This earns 
six points. 

Area Five recognizes any publica- 
tion of sufficient merit to be accepted 
by an editorial staff of an education- 
ally approved state or national or 
international magazine; or invention 
of sufficient merit to warrant a 
patent, or original instructional ma- 
terials and procedure for classroom 
use of individual teacher’s pupils. 
This includes such things as devices 
for improving attendance and read- 
ing, and urges teachers to share more 
ideas through THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. The reward is two 
points. 

Area Six recognizes the value of 
travel to an individual and gives two 
points to the traveler. 

Area Seven recognizes participa- 
tion in the program of school-com- 
munity improvement when the entire 
school is recognized. This is in- 
tended to bring about unified action 
between school and community and 
is worth four points. 

We considered alternate proposals 
which advanced penalties for the 
non-participating teacher and re- 
wards to the participating teacher 
who earned the minimum number of 





unshine 


points. 
NATIONALLY FAMOUS 


\ a1: EVERYDAY CARDS 


The ideal way to raise funds for school group 
activities. SUNSHINE Exclusive Everyday Cards 
Sell on sight! No experience needed! No Invest- 
ment! Write today for samples on approval. SUN- 
— ART STUDIOS. Dept. ST-I, Springfield |, 

ass. 
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We decided in favor of rewards, 
to be given in a county-wide meet- 
ing to recognize all who earned cita- 
tion. The plan calls for reviewing 
areas and points earned in each case. 
A committee will help judge the 
progress of the individual and make 
awards according to the progress. 
Awards possible include honorary 
membership in teachers’ associations, 
subscriptions to professional maga- 
zines, free meals at all professional 
dinners, and a pin denoting points 
earned. 


DIARY 


(Continued from page 16) 


Frances Wainwright. The teachers 
exhibited a wonderful spirit of pro- 
fessionalism. 

HARDEMAN COUNTY spent the 
time in the annual county-wide 
workshop on the study of public re- 
lations. President Ben Carr and 
Program Chairman John Oldham 
had a well organized program and 
the hard work was made easier by 
a brief pause for socializing over 
cokes and cookies in the cateteria. 
Reports given to the general session 
showed that there had been excellent 
participation in the groups. 

KNOX COUNTY had an interest- 
ing workshop following their “snow 
vacation.” Teachers by the hundreds 
ploughed through the snow to at- 
tend and take part. They discussed 
four major topics: Existing Prob- 
lems, Guidance, Records, and Public 
Relations. They were assisted by 
Dr. Ramer, Dr. Coleman and Dr. 
Fleming from the University of Ten- 
nessee. We had the privilege of 
working with the group on public 
relations. They plan the continua- 
tion of this type of meeting and 
study for two other meetings. 

We enjoyed meeting with the 
AUSTIN PEAY FUTURE TEACH- 
ERS CHAPTER recently. Miss 
Willie Stevens is the chapter sponsor 
and she has every reason to be quite 
proud of her group. They have done 
an outstanding job in helping to in- 
terpret the legislative program to the 
public from the viewpoint of future 
teachers. Under the leadership of 
President Wilma Corbin and Jim 
Johnson the group made plans for a 
community wide Christmas program 
to be held on the college campus. 


Over a period of years, this had he- 
come one of the college’s most popu- 
lar traditions. We are proud of our 
FTA Chapters in the state. They are 
doing a fine job and will be a credit 
to the teaching profession when they 
join our ranks. 

We have had many interesti: ng 
meetings with Delta Kappa Gamma 
Chapters, AAUW Branches, and 
League of Women Voters Study 
Groups this year. All of them have 
been keenly interested in the legis- 
lative program and all are lending 
active support to it. We have noted, 
too, a fine spirit of professionalism 
among our teachers over the state. 
Much time has been spent in the 
study of public relations. More than 
ever the teachers and parents are 
working together to dev elop better 
schools thereby making better-eom- 
munities. 


NSBA Meets 


The National School Boards Asso- 
ciation, Inc., which is a Federation 
of State School Boards Associations, 
will meet on February 12-14 at Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic C ity, New Jersey. 
The Association was organized by 
the state associations to unite the in- 
terests, efforts, and objectives of the 
local school boards of the various 
states. F. H. Trotter of Chattanooga 
is president of the organization. 
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PREPARATORY BOOKS and WORKBOOKS 


to make teaching even more effective with STATE-ADOPTED BASAL TEXTS: 


THE WORLD OF NUMBERS—Carpenter and others. 
*Grade I|—(Text-Workbook edition) 
Workbooks for each grade—3 through 8 
THE MACMILLAN READERS, Gates and others, Grades |-8 
First Grade Program: 
Preparatory Book for SPLASH and TUFFY AND BOOTS 
Preparatory Book for TED AND SALLY 
Preparatory Book to ON FOUR FEET 
Second Grade Program: 
Preparatory Book for FRIENDS AND FUN 
Third Grade Program: 
Preparatory Book for GOOD TIMES TODAY AND TO- 
MORROW 
Fourth Grade Program: 
Preparatory Book for SHARING ADVENTURES 





Fifth Grade Program: 
Preparatory Book to THE WORLD | KNOW 
Sixth Grade Program: 
Preparatory Book to ALL AROUND ME 
Seventh Grade Program: 
Preparatory Book to HERE AND EVERYWHERE 
Eighth Grade Program: 
Preparatory Book to TALES FOR TODAY 
THE PUPILS' OWN VOCABULARY SPELLER, Revised— 
Gates-Rinsland 
Text-workbook edition for each grade (paper cover) 
Progress Tests for LATIN FOR AMERICANS, Book |, Revised, 
Ullman-Henry 
Workbook for BASIC SCIENCE—Barnard 


Tests for Basic Science 


All of the above materials may be ordered 
from the Tennessee Book Company, Nashville 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


1360 Spring Street, N. W. 
Atlanta 3 


Represented in Tennessee by 
A. R. DIXON 
Trenton—Box 206 

















cCAmeutin 
FOLDING CHAIRS ) 





BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 

@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 

ion leather uphol d, choice of 5 colors. 


ar aa 
Write Dept. 158. 
OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 











Serving Librarians 
Satistactorily 
Has Become A HABIT 
At Our Plant 


A HABIT 
We Shall Always Maintain 


e ok 


“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 
BINDINGS 


Prebound 
Books Rebinding 


Library 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, INC 


Jacksonville, Illinois 

















New Cadmus Books 


SET NUMBER ELEVEN for 1952 


GROUP ONE — Grapes l, 2 & 3 
An American ABC, Petersham 
Goodnight Moon, Brown 
Hide and Go Seek, Lathrop 
Jamie and the Dumptruck, Johnston 
Kitty Come Down, Bacon 
Picture Book of Animal Babies, Robinson 
Who Wants An Apple? Hawkins ................ 1.32 


GROUP TWO — Grapes 2, 3 & 4 
Chiniskogier, © TOUR «0 oo oiscis e seccc sce s ene as $1.53 
Desert Animals, Kissin 1.62 
SU IND & ced clara es acacccsdaswecneelcce 
Midget and Bridget, Hader 
Mountain Boy, Bell 
Nutcracker of Nuremberg, Cooke 
Oley: UEhe Gees DONOR, TEOD 6 onc ia oe ccncasessas 
Paddlewings, Bronson 
Pet Show, The, Beebe 
Three Tall Tales, Sewell 

GROUP THREE — Grapes 3, 4 & 5 
Adventures of Jack Ninepins, The, Averill 
All About Oscar, the Trained Seal, Niekerk 
At Midsummer Time, Brock 


GROUP THREE — Continued 
Chin Ling, the Chinese Cricket, Stilwell 
High Courage, Anderson 
Liz’Beth Ann’s Goat, Provines 
People Who Work Near Our House, Judson . . 
Story of Noah’s Ark, Smith 


GROUP FOUR — Grapes 4, 5 & 6 
Don Coyote, Peck 
Magic Shop, The, Dolbier 
Nicky’s Bugle, Rietveld 
Splasher, Gall & Crew 
GROUP FIVE — Grapes 5, 6 & 7 
All Over Town, Brink 
On the Dark of the Moon, Lang 
River Treasure, Burgwyn 
Secret of the Porcelain Fish, The, Everndem 
GROUP SIX — Grapes 6, 7 & 8 


Forward, Commandos! Bianco 
Spurs for Antonia, Eyre 


1 COMPLETE SET — Thirty-five Books, 
Delivered Postpaid 


— 35 Books — $50.46 Postpaid -—— 








New Landmark Books 


SET NUMBER THREE for 1952 


Conquest of the Poles: By Sled and Air, Owen .... 

Ben Franklin, Cousins 

Clipper — Days: The Golden Age of American 
i 


Daniel Boone, Brown 

Gettysburg, Kantor 

The Louisiana Purchase, Tallant 

Wild Bill Hickok Tames the West, Holbrook 

Betsy Ross and the Flag, Mayer ; 
Trappers and Traders of the Far West, Daugherty . 1.68 


Sailing Ships, Jennings 
Mr. Bell Invents the Telephone, Shippen 


— 10 Books — $16.80 Postpaid — 








— Distributed by — 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














